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A DEDICATION 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


LOUIS PELZER 
1879-1946 


by LOUIS BERNARD SCHMIDT 


Professor Emeritus of History 
Iowa State University 


A TALL, stately, broad-shouldered man who loved brown suits of rough tex- 
ture, Louis Pelzer of lowa — teacher, author, and editor — was a gifted son of the 
Middle Border. Possessed of a fine mind and a sense of humor, and enjoying 
strength of body and consistency of good health, he made full use of his multiple 
talents through a long and productive career in the study of United States history 
with emphasis on the West. 

Coming to the State University of Iowa as a student in 1903, Pelzer was 
discovered almost immediately by Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, who appointed 
him a research assistant in the State Historical Society of Iowa. His first contri- 
bution was a paper entitled “The Negro and Slavery in Early Iowa,” which 
appeared in the October 1904 issue of The Iowa Journal of History and Politics. 
Other contributions to the Journal soon followed, together with two full-length 
biographies: the first, Augustus Caesar Dodge, was published in 1908; the second, 
Henry Dodge, in 1911. During these years he secured his Ph.B. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Iowa and taught at the Montana State Normal 
School. In 1911 Pelzer was brought back to the University of Iowa to become 
an assistant professor of history. Promoted to a full professorship in 1925, he 
held this position until his death in 1946. His outstanding book was The Cattle- 
man’s Frontier, 1850-1890, published in 1936 after an exhaustive investigation 
of the subject. 

Pelzer’s enthusiasm for the American West early became apparent with 
his active participation in the affairs of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion. As a young man of 29 he presented a paper at the first annual meeting of 
the Association in 1908. Beginning with his first appointment to a committee in 
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1912, he served on practically every important committee thereafter and was 
President of the Association in 1935-1936. He served on the board of editors of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review from 1936 to 1939; and in 1941 he 
became the Editor of the Review, holding this office until his death. 

Under Pelzer’s direction the Topical Guide to the Review and the Pro- 
ceedings was prepared by two of his former students and published by the 
Association in 1934, with the hope, as expressed by Pelzer in its Introduction, 
that “it may serve advantageously in the guidance of researchers to those regions 
which have not been explored or intensively exploited.” His concept of the mis- 
sion of the Association was to make the Review “reflect aggressive exploration 
and exploitation without sacrificing historical scholarship.” It was as chairman of 
a special committee of the Association, appointed to formulate a series of projects 
in American history and culture, that Pelzer was able to bring this concept into 
consideration. Under his leadership and with a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the committee prepared a report on “Projects in American History and 
Culture” which was published in the March 1945 issue of the Review. This 
report has been called a blueprint for the guidance of both individuals and the 
Association. 

An intellectually picturesque teacher, Pelzer lectured with a penchant for 
colorful detail and with a flair for polished sentences and passages. He loved to 
quote beautifully written passages, as for example, a dramatic description of 
Louisiana the day it was transferred from France to the United States. His lec- 
tures, studded with pertinent stories, were withal factual, concrete, and exceed- 
ingly informative. As in his writing and editing, he was meticulous and accurate 
in classroom and seminar. Graduate students came to Pelzer’s seminar in large 
numbers, and one of them has said in retrospect: 

There we received a rigid technical training, using such sources as public 
documents, archives, and newspapers. He usually prepared a limited list of 
topics from which each student could choose his own. These topics had been 
worked with great care, and Pelzer had complete information regarding the 
available sources and scholarly studies. The student was then on his own, 
but from his detailed knowledge Pelzer gave each one, as he presented his 
sequence of reports, a most rigorous, critical training in the gathering of in- 
formation, the drawing of inferences, and the composition of historical nar- 
rative. ... This training reached a far larger group of graduate students than 
those who wrote with Pelzer, as most graduate students in history, and some 
in related fields as well, profited from these seminars. . . . His interest did not 
stop with the achievement of the degree or the publication of the thesis, but 
with undiminished vigor extended to all the student’s subsequent activity. 

Another graduate student in Pelzer’s seminar who has since achieved distinc- 
tion in Western American history has added this commentary: 

There was no easy path to learning in this seminar of Professor Pelzer’s. The 
route to mastery was slow and hazardous as were the roads and trails west- 
ward. Graduate students... fought the battle with government documents 
in much the same fashion that survey parties, emigrant caravans, and Pony 
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Express riders tussled with the warring tribes. An oral report was something 
to prepare for and an event to be celebrated when it was satisfactorly con- 
cluded. Slipshod work met with piercing eyes and a penetrating criticism 
that at times was pungent and biting. Yet it never was unfair. Competent 
endeavor brought forth no comment or only a brief “well done.” But a “well 
done” was an accolade that students prized and talked about. Professor 
Pelzer saw to it that his people never became self-satisfied or complacent. 
... His assignments seemed prodigious and we frequently muttered that 
we had reached the end of our endurance; but, somehow or other, we always 
completed the task and braced ourselves for more. That was what he wanted. 
“You've got to wear out the seats of your pants in the library,” he’d say again 
and again. 
During his distinguished career at the State University of Iowa Louis Pelzer 
launched the research of many men in Western American history. Trained in his 
solid methodology, they have continued their scholarly work in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States. The influence of a fine teacher never 
terminates. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE MAJOR WORKS OF Louis PELZER 
RELATIVE TO THE WEST 


“The Origin and Organization of the Republican Party in Iowa,” Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics, v. 4 (1906), pp. 487-525. 


“The History and Principles of the Whigs of the Territory of Iowa,” Iowa Journal of History 
and Politics, v. 5 (1907), pp. 46-90. 


Augustus Caesar Dodge. Iowa City: The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1908. 


“The Diplomatic Correspondence of Augustus Caesar Dodge,” Proceedings of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, v. 1 (1907-1908), pp. 111-20. 


“The History of Political Parties in Iowa from 1857 to 1860,” Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics, v. 7 (1909), pp. 179-229. 


“A Journal of Marches by the First United States Dragoons, 1834-1835,” Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics, v. 7 (1909), pp. 331-78. 


“The Scope of Iowa History,” Iowa Journal of History and Politics,” v. 8 (1910), pp. 467-77. 
Henry Dodge. lowa City: The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1911. 


“The Disintegration and Organization of Political Parties in Iowa, 1852-1860,” Proceedings 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, v. 5 (1911-1912), pp. 158-66. 


“Economic Factors in the Acquisition of Louisiana,” Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, v. 6 (1912-1913), pp. 109-28. 


“The Spanish Land Grants of Upper Louisiana,” Iowa Journal of History and Politics, v. 12 
(1914), pp: 3-37. 


Marches of the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley. lowa City: The State Historical Society 
of Iowa, 1917. 


“A Frontier Officer's Military Order Book,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 6 (1919), 
pp: 260-69. 
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(editor). “Captain Ford’s Journal of an Expedition to the Rocky Mountains,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, v. 12 (1925), pp. 550-79. 


“Seward and Douglas in Iowa,” The Palimpsest, v. 7 (1926), pp. 297-308. 


“The Shifting Cow Towns of Kansas,” Illinois State Historical Society Transactions [for] 
1926, pp. 41-51. 


“A Cattlemen’s Commonwealth on the Western Range,” Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, v. 13 (1926), pp. 30-39. 


“Financial Management of the Cattle Ranges,” Journal of Economic and Business History, 
' v. 2 (1930), pp. 723-41. 


“Iowa City: A Miniature Frontier of the Forties,” Iowa Journal of History and Politics, v. 29 
(1931), pp. 3-26. 


“Squatter Settlements,” The Palimpsest, v. 14 (1933), pp. 77-84. 
“Early Burlington,” The Palimpsest, v. 15 (1934), pp. 225-54. 
“Pioneer Stage-Coach Travel,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. 23 (1936), pp. 3-26. 


The Cattlemen’s Frontier: A Record of the Trans-Mississippi Cattle Industry from Oxen 
Trains to Pooling Companies, 1850-1890. Glendale: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
1936. 


(editor). The Prairie Logbook: Campaigns to the Pawnee Villages in 1844. By Lawrence J. 
Henry Carleton. Chicago: The Caxton Club, 1943. 
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READING ON THE RANGE 


THE LITERARY HABITS OF THE AMERICAN COWBOY 


by 
DON D. WALKER 


The author is Associate Professor of English and Director of the Institute of 
American Studies in the University of Utah. He is now finishing a monograph 
entitled The Meaning of Outlaw in the Mind of the West, and is beginning a 
literary history of the cowboy. 


For A LONG TIME the American cowboy has been a literary subject. 
Was he a literary, or even literate, person? We know he rode well most 
of the time, shot well on occasion, and in general distinguished himself 
as a man of skill and strength in a frontier culture. But did he have time 
for books? And if he had time, did he read, or did he simply have another 
round of Red Eye and poker? Everyone knows how the Virginian bor- 
rowed Miss Molly’s Shakespeare, then having got used to “readin’ it” 
bought the book for himself. But the Virginian seemed to have time 
for lots of things besides trailing cows. Perhaps he doesn’t count. 

The truth seems to be that, while all cowboys mounted their horses 
from the same side, in reading habits they were truly the individualists 
they took themselves to be. Thexe were some who had no interest in 
reading. There were a few like the Negro cowboy John who couldn’t read 
but who stole books anyway. And there were perhaps others like Jeff 
Bransford who not only read but carried the book along — even on wild 
tides into Mexico. 
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At this point J. Frank Dobie has made a distinction between cow- 
boys from southern Texas, who suspected literature, and New Mexico 
cowboys who didn’t.’ But I suspect differences were not so general and 
regional. Factors other than provincial temperament probably often 
determined when and what a cowboy read. Obviously ranch life 
provided little time for reading, the trail drive even less. Although the 
home ranch might have a small collection of books, no sensible drover 
would have thought of sending a portable library up north with the 
herd. Yet even here individual differences in background and taste 
might modify the general pattern. When young Burt Phelps was seen 
one day earnestly reading a little pocket edition of the Bible, he “blushed 
like a school-girl.” Reading, alone, made him seem “entirely out of place 
on the trail.”? 

The cowboy, observed Joseph G. McCoy, “lives hard, works hard, 
has but few comforts and fewer necessities. He has but little, if any, 
taste for reading. He enjoys a coarse practical joke or a smutty story; 
loves danger but abhors labor of the common kind; never tires riding, 
never wants to walk, no matter how short the distance he desires to go. 
He would rather fight with pistols than pray; loves tobacco, liquor, and 
women better than any other trinity. His life borders nearly upon that 
of an Indian. If he reads anything, it is in most cases a blood and 
thunder story of the sensation style.” McCoy added: “The desire for 
anything to read is very limited.”* 

The cowboy’s desire was, however, sometimes limited not so much 
by his antipathy to printed words as by his lack of time and lack of 
reading matter. There is evidence, Texan and otherwise, that he 
hungered for something to read. J. M. Caleb told of seeing a small piece 
of paper in a fence corner. “I got down and picked it up, simply because 





1“A Salute to Gene Rhodes,” The Best Novels and Stories of Eugene Manlove Rhodes, ed. 
Frank V. Dearing (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949), xvii. Dobie’s “A Note on Charlie 
Siringo, Writer and Man,” in Charles A. Siringo, A Texas Cowboy (New York: Signet 
Books, 1955), pp. 132-49, contains the best discussion of cowboys and reading. Any new 
essay must inescapably get over on Dobie’s ground, for which trespass this writer asks 
a scholar’s pardon. 


2Fred Sutton, in The Trail Drivers of Texas (Nashville, 1925), p. 290. After Burt was 
shot by a man named Driscoll, he was buried with his Bible inside his coat pocket. — Ibid., 
p- 292. 


3 Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade (Kansas City, 1874), pp. 10-11. 
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I was hungry for something to read, if not more than one or two words.” * 
In Abilene, after downing two toddies and moving his pistol where it 
would be handy, he sat down on a box in the saloon and tried to read 
a newspaper. Unfortunately the toddies were at war and he could not 
understand what he read.’ On the cattle drive from Oregon to Wyoming, 
the cowboys were glad to get to where they could send letters and get 
newspapers, even though they had little time to read,° for on the trail 
they began “to really crave news of the outside world.”’ 

Stories of the sensation style could be found, of course, in the 
yellow magazines and books of the period. “Reading matter was scarce,’ 
reported * tl hide Rawlins, but maybe there was a back number of 
Police Gazette and sometimes “a well-worn stray novel.” * When Charlie 
Siringo was ranching in Kansas in the winter of 1882-83, he and eight 
other cowboys made an “iron clad rule that who ever was heard swearing 
or caught picking grey backs off and throwing them on the floor without 
first killing them, should pay a fine of ten cents for each and every 
offense.” ‘The proceeds were to be used for “buying choice literature — 
something that would have a tendency to raise us above the average cow- 
puncher.” In twenty-four hours the pot had filled to three dollars, and 
Charlie, who was going to town to see his Sunday girl, was delegated 
to subscribe to “some good newspaper.” 

The question then came up, what paper shall it be? We finally agreed to 
leave it to a vote—each man to write the one of his choice on a slip of 
paper and drop it in a hat. There being two young Texans present who 
could neither read nor write, we let them speak their choice after the rest 
of us got our votes deposited. At the word given them to cut loose they 
both yelled “Police Gazette,” and on asking why they voted for that wicked 
Sheet, they both replied as though with one voice: “’Cause we can read 


the pictures.” We found on counting the votes that the Police Gazette 
had won, so it was subscribed for.® 


The first issue, so Charlie said in the preface to A Texas Cowboy, 
aroused a chain of interest which led to his writing a history of his 


*The Trail Drivers of Texas, p. 485. 
5Ibid., p. 486. 


8Jack Porter, in John K. Rollinson, Wyoming Cattle Trails (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, 1948), p. 105. 


“Jim Redfern, in ibid., p. 120. See also p. 159. 


8Charles M. Russell, Trails Plowed Under (Garden City: Doubleday Doran, 1945), p. 159. 
%A Texas Cowboy, p. 9. 
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“own short, but rugged life.”*® The Gazette, however, did not always 
have such a happy reception. Teddy Blue remembered a rancher “who 
didn’t know one end of a cow from the other,” but who tried nevertheless 
to “revolutionize the cowboys. ... He issued orders forbidding us to 
bring the Police Gazette to the ranch... .”” 

Perhaps equally exciting, and maybe even instructive, were the 
“histories” sometimes found in the camp library. Close upon the real 
exploits of Jesse and Frank James, Sam Bass, and Billy the Kid had 
come a literary exploitation of popular interest in these and other 
Western heroes; and since range work in the winter meant little more 
than breaking ice for the cattle, the cowhand, if he wasn’t otherwise 
“boondoggling” hackamores and ropes, had time to read about his famous 
contemporaries.” Also at line camps, when the weather was nice and 
there wasn’t much to do, he could “read up on Wild West history, 
especially gun men,” and figure out “the best way to steal Indian ponies 
and be plumb safe.” ” 

No doubt these works suited the rambunctious ways and unsophis- 
ticated literary tastes of many cowboys, but often even these cheap pages 
were not available. In the monotony or the psychological emptiness or 
the loneliness of their lives, the absence of books and magazines gave 
a kind of crazy intensification of their interest in anything printed. And 
perhaps in some instances it made them creative. The men of the Old 
West, observed Charlie Russell, were not “vicious liars. It was love of 
romance, lack of reading matter, and the wish to be entertainin’ that 
makes ’em stretch facts and invent yarns.” 

In 1862, while on an Indian campaign, Charles Goodnight shot 
at a Kiowa, hitting him so badly that the Indian dropped his shield. After 
the fight Goodnight took the trophy to camp and opened the double 
fold of buffalo hide to see what had been used for padding. He found 


a torn-up book, a history of Rome almost complete. The fragments 


10 Tbid. 
11 We Pointed Them North CU. of Oklahoma Press, 1955), p. 74. 


12Oliver Nelson, The Cowman’s Southwest, ed. by Angie Debo (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark, 
1953), pp. 68, 70, 155. 


13 [bid., p. 188. 
14T rails Plowed Under, p. 191. 
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were passed around like a continued story and, according to Goodnight, 
the rangers “had a hell of a time reading it.”” 

One cowboy spent a winter in an abandoned nester’s shack. The 
nester’s wife had papered the walls and ceiling with pages from a news- 
paper and a farm journal. According to Dobie, “This cowboy started 
in on the south wall and read in turn the east, west and north walls 
and was well along on the ceiling when word from headquarters came 
for him to join the spring roundup.””* 

Dennis Collins, a beef buyer in the Cherokee Strip about 1880, 
sent his only helper on an eight or ten-day trip to Dodge City with 
“orders not to forget to bring something to read.” Collins had nothing 
readable around except a patent medicine pamphlet. “I had read that 
so often and so thoroughly that I had some of the symptoms of seven 
different maladies that were therein pronounced fatal. If I had been 
in the neighborhood of a drug store at the time, I should have bought 
a supply of the cure-all regardless of results.””” 

In such a literary desert even the labels on cans might become the 
documents for games and textual analysis. “Every ranchman,” said 
Philip Ashton Rollins, “sooner or later committed to memory the entire 
texts upon these labels and could repeat them verbatim. With a penalty 
a five cents for each mistake in punctuation, of ten cents for each error 
in a word, the competitive recitals offered a sporting possibility.” 
Arguments developed over the pronunciation of ozs., some saying 
“ozzes,” some “ounces.” "® In The Log of a Cowboy, Andy Adams told 
of one literary discussion: 


Bob Blades toyed with the empty can in mingled admiration and disgust 
over a picture on the paper label. It was a supper scene, every figure 
wearing full dress. “Now that’s General Grant,” he said, pointing with 
his finger, “and this is Tom Ochiltree. I can’t quite make out this other 
duck, but I reckon he’s some big auger —a senator of governor, maybe. 
Them old girls have their gall with them. That style of dress is what you 
call lo and behold. The whole passel ought to be ashamed. And they seem 
to be enjoying themselves, too.””° 





15]. Evetts Haley, Charles Goodnight, Cowman & Plainsman (U. of Oklahoma Press, 1949), 
p- 90. 


16 Dobie, “A Note on Charlie Siringo,” p. 140. 

17 Ibid. 

18 The Cowboy (New York, 1922), p. 185. 

19 Dobie, “A Note on Charlie Siringo,” loc. cit., p. 140. 

20 The Log of a Cowboy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931), p. 125. 
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Because no tenderfoot “knew his cans,” he could be easily taken 


in by a sudden recital. Rollins wrote: 


This tenderfoot would be trying to lose no detail from the talk across 
the table about the best way to ride certain bucking horses, from the 
talk at the table’s end as to just how one of the men in the room 
had succeeded in escaping from the Nez Percé Indians during the fight on 
the Gibbon River, when suddenly some one would notice the tenderfoot’s 
rapt expression, would pound on the table, and would begin “--- Brand.” 
Instantly mention of bucking and of Indians would cease, and twelve or 
fourteen men... would gaze at the ceiling and swing into a full-throated 
chorus beginning with “Condensed milk is prepared from,” and continuing 
for some minutes. Or else, the precentor having launched the opening 
words of a different canticle, the crowd would take over its continuation, 
and stentoriously would intone, “Of peaches. This can contains,” etc.?! 


Trailing cows at least provided a change of scene, the prospect of 
stampede or a river filled with quicksand; but the more permanent 
cow camp sometimes meant days, even months, out there, as Teddy Blue 
remembered a camp on the Musselshell, “with no newspapers or any- 
thing else to read, and nothing to do but get up and feed the stove.”” 
However, some cow camps had at least a catalogue or two, and these, 
like can labels, were read and re-read until their contents had been 
memorized. Basic for reference and entertainment was the catalogue 
of the mail-order house. “Argument and repeated surveys,” wrote 
Rollins, “were the principal sources of relaxation. These surveys released 
imagination’s bonds, and let reason weigh the comparative merits of 
various pictured grand pianos, wedding-dresses, rowboats, seashore 
parasols, ‘nobby clothing for city use,’ and ‘best grade gilt frames’ 
containing ‘genuine oil paintings’.”” “After the big catalogues began 
circulating widely,” says Dobie, “they were probably read on the ranges 
more eagerly than the Bible was.”™ 

At some ranches and cow camps, however, the visitor might find 
reading of the higher level — even a battered set of Shakespeare. When 
Henry F. Hoyt was working for “Outlaw” Bill Moore on the LX Ranch 
in Texas, he rummaged through the chuck wagon and found a well- 
worn copy of Shakespeare in small print. “During the rest of my 





21 The Cowboy, pp. 185-86. 

22We Pointed Them North, pp. 124-25. 
23 The Cowboy, p. 189. 

24 “A Note on Charlie Siringo,” p. 140. 
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enforced hermit life,” Hoyt said, “I consoled myself with it.” At one 
ranch Rollins observed that while only the owners and visiting women- 
folk read novels, only the cowboys read Shakespeare. “True, not even 
half of them did so. True, none of them made more than occasional and 


“Nadal el 





limited incursions, but these literary expeditions were apt every month 
or so to be repeated to the extent of ‘taking a whirl out of one of the 
more dramatic episodes in an historical or tragic play ...”” Besides 
Shakespeare, there might be Paradise Lost or the Divine Comedy. Yet 
the range rider, says Edward Everett Dale, “read them all diligently. 
One cow hand to whom the author had loaned a copy of the English 
poet Bailey’s Festus brought it back some weeks later with the remark 
that there was ‘an awful lot of mighty good readin’ in that book.’”* 

Too many books might lead to “a hell o’ a unsociable evening.” 
Tex, one of Edgar Beecher Bronson’s cowhands, once spent the night 


*5A Frontier Doctor (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929), p. 75. 


*6 The Cowboy, p. 171. The highest tribute paid by the cattle kingdom to the Bard of Avon 
came in Hi Kelly’s house in Cheyenne, where the tiles around the fireplace depicted charac- 


ters from the plays.—Maurice Frink, Cow Country Cavalcade (Denver: Old West Publishing 
Co., 1954), p. 114. 


27 Cow Country CU. of Oklahoma Press, 1943),-p. 126. 
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at the Mack and Peters camp. Mack was mighty kind. He gave Tex 
tobacco and papers and books to look at. “Books! He was sartenly hell 
on books — had th’ dod-burned little ol’ cabin full o’ them, ’nough t’ 
run all the deestrict schools in th’ hull state o’ Texas. Books! He had 
long ones ’n’ short ones, fat ones ’n’ thin ones, some in leather scabbards 
’n’ some jest wrapt in paper, lots o’ them with pictures o’ more d --n 
queer things I never heerd of than I could tell yu’ bout in a year. Books! 
Why, honest, I reckon that ol’ feller ’s got more books than anybody else 
in the world, ’n’ has got so used t’ gittin’ all his back talk outen them 
that it’s jest got t’ be onhandy fo’ him t’ use his tongue wi’ humans.” 

Tex probably exaggerated a bit. However impressive his library, 
Mack probably didn’t have more books than anybody else in the West, 
let alone the world. Granville Stuart was to have a ranch library of 
three thousand volumes plus leading newspapers and magazines. And 
at the ranch of James Fergus, according to Stuart, was another “splendid 
library.” These books were at the disposal of everybody.” 

Certainly one of the most book-minded of ranchers was Theodore 
Roosevelt, who for a number of yeazs “managed to combine an outdoors 
life, possessing much variety and excitement and now and then a little 
adventure, with a literary life also.”®° In his ranch house, where he had 
a sitting room all to himself, three out of four days he spent the morning 
and evening reading and writing. And when a little adventure came 
along, sometimes the books went adventuring too. In 1886 horse thieves 
stole his boat. Roosevelt and his men built another indoors, waited for 
the blizzard to lighten, and then started down the river in pursuit. Along 
on the chase went Matthew Arnold, which Roosevelt had had no chance 
to read as yet, and Anna Karenina.” 

Whether or not the rancher gave his men frontier rations of Arnold 
and Tolstoy we do not know. Very likely he did, although because he 


found Anna immoral he may have kept that to himself. But earlier he 


28 Reminiscences of a Ranchman (Chicago, 1910), pp. 112-13. 
29 Forty Years on the Frontier (Cleveland, 1925), v. 2, p. 187. 


30As he reported to his sister, Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, from Medora, May 12, 1886, 
in The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 1869-1919, ed. Elting E. Morison (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), v. 1, p. 99. 


31Letters to Lodge, March 27 and April 12, 1886, in ibid., pp. 95, 95-96. 
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had reported some success in his apparent effort to reform the reading 
habits of the range. To Henry Cabot Lodge he wrote from Powder 
River: “By the way, did I tell you about my cowboys reading, and in 
large part comprehending, your ‘Studies in History’? My foreman 
handed the book back to me today, after reading the ‘Puritan Pepys,’ 
remarking meditatively, and with, certainly, very great justice, that early 
Puritanism ‘must have been darned rough on the kids.’”*” Later, when 
he wrote The Winning of the West, he noted with a touch of personal 
satisfaction how eagerly Daniel Boone and a little band of frontiersmen 


read Gulliver's Travels and “how real its characters became to their 
minds.” 





Naturally, to a rancher with one eye on the politcal future,** news- 
papers were important too, and he kept himself and his men astirring 
over the latest developments. By the middle of May, 1886, the explosion 
at Haymarket had reverberated even across the Wild West. His men, 
Roosevelt said, were “hardworking, labouring men,” “Americans 


82 Tbid., p. 80. 
38 The Winning of the West (New York, 1889), v. 1, p. 168. 


34He, of course, denied “harboring secret and biting regret for my political career.” See supra 
his letter to his sister. 
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through and through.” “When we get the papers, especially in relation 
to the dynamite business, they become more furiously angry and excited 
than I do.” With a strong touch of Rooseveltian bravado, he concluded, 
“T wish I had them with me, and a fair show at ten times our number 
of rioters; my men shoot well and fear very little.”* 

Roosevelt was, of course, at best a rather temporary cowboy, 
although it could be argued that in much of his later life he reacted to 
political problems “qua cowboy.”** A more permanent cowboy, both 
in background and lifelong interest, was Eugene Manlove Rhodes, the 
Bar Cross man. At riding and fighting, he showed great courage, if not 
always the highest talent; but at reading he probably had no match on 
the range. 

For a time he taught school at Alto on Eagle Creek, New Mexico. 
One of his students later reported: “One day he walked down the 
dusty road from the school house, reading his book as usual, and went 
past our gate about fifty yards. He looked up, saw where he was, turned 
and came back, still reading; rapped on the door and when admitted, 
sat down, finished his chapter, closed the book and was ready to talk 
to my father.” *’ He would, according to some stories, “ride twenty-five 
union j in a snow storm reading a book.” ** Once he caused Watt Gilmore 
to exclaim, “That horse has throwed half the boys that’s ridden him and 
Gene rides him with his leg around the saddle horn reading a maga- 
zine.” ** He hired a young Louisianian on his ranch because the young 
man could “match quatrains from The Rubaiyat with his employer.” 
His idea of a “broke” horse, says J. Frank Dobie, was “one broken to 
the sound of paper-rustling as well as to the saddle. One bronc he rode 
would rear over backward upon hearing a page turned; Gene always 
stepped clear, holding to the bridle reins. Once, after stepping clear, he 
grabbed the horse’s head while the horse was still down and sat on it 





35 Letter to Anna Roosevelt, May 15, 1886, in Letters, v. 1, pp. 100-01. 


36As he said in explaining his impetuous offer to raise horse riflemen for a war with Mexico. 


See letter to Lodge, Aug. 20, 1886, in ibid., pp. 108-09. 

37 Quoted in W. H. Hutchinson, A Bar Cross Man (U. of Oklahoma Press, 1956), p. 8. 
38 [bid., p. 10. 

39 [bid. 

40 Tbid. 


41“A Salute to Gene Rhodes,” loc. cit., xv. 
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reading a volume of Browning’s poetry until, presumably, the bronc 
had absorbed something of literary usage.” *' If Browning seems strange 
fare for a bronco, we can remember that Jeff Milton, that “Good 
Man with a Gun,” read Sonnets from the Portuguese “as he covered 
the desert ranges of Lower California on a mule.” 

Naturally this cowboy author who loved books created cowboy 
characters who loved books. But according to Rhodes, most real cowboys 
read books. They smoked Bull Durham, and in each package of tobacco 
was a coupon, two in the four-ounce sack. Four coupons were good for 
one paperbound book in Munro’s Library of Popular Novels, with titles 
representing Dumas, Dickens, and many others. “The most deepseated 
instinct of the human race is to get something for nothing. They got 
those books. In due course of time they read those books. Some were 
slow to take to it; but when you stay at lonely ranches, when you are 
left afoot until the waterholes dry up, so you can catch a horse in the 
waterpen — why, you must do something. The books are read. Then, 
having acquired the habit, they bought more books.” 

However, Jeff Bransford, one of the Rhodes book-loving fictional 
cowboys, probably didn’t get his favorite book by turning in Bull 
Durham coupons.” Jeff, falsely accused of shooting old Lars, the watch- 
man, flees into the mountains to the Ophir Mine. There he prepares to 
become Tobe Long, the miner, making casual touches here and there 
in the mining cabin to show he hasn’t just arrived. Among these touches 
is the spreading of an open book face downward on the table.** The book 
is Alice in Wonderland, and a bit later, ready now to make his next move 
on to Mexico, he regains the book and thrusts it into the bosom of his 
shirt. “It had been years since last he read that admirable work; his way 
now led either to hiding or to jail — and, with Alice to share his fate, he 
felt equal to either fortune.” “* Reaching the Rio Grande, as he gets ready 


42]. Evetts Haley, Jeff Milton, A Good Man with a Gun (U. of Oklahoma Press, 1948), 
p: 381. 
43Rhodes’ version is to be found in “Bransford of Rainbow Range,” The Best Novels and 


Stories of Eugene Manlove Rhodes, pp. 126-27. Some further specific detail and minor 
corrections have been added by Hutchinson, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 


*4At least Alice is not among the titles listed by Hutchinson. However, at The Butterbowl, 
the Rhodes ranch at the head of Cottonwood Canyon in the San Andres, where Eugene lived 
as a young man, there was a copy of Alice. 

45 “Bransford of Rainbow Range,” loc. cit., p. 166. 

‘6 Tbid., p. 185. 
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to swim his horse across the river, he takes “the precious Alice book 
from his bosom,” puts it “in the crown of his miner's cap” and jams the 
cap tightly on his head.” Thus, Jeff and Alice escape together. 

Today Jeff obviously will just not do as a proper cowboy. If the 
cowboy must read, at least he ought to go in for Hemingway. For among 
our culture symbols, cowboys still represent the dream of action, not the 
graces of literary taste. These graces still belong to the Miss Mollys, the 
schoolmarm vessels of civilized refinement. In our dream of the west 
we have censored the fact that a man like Frank James enjoyed reading 
“the classics, particularly the Bible and Shakespeare,”** as he enjoyed 
robbing banks and trains. 

Such simplification in our cultural life has its advantages. We can 
still chase outlaws and Indians on television without any loss of our 
vivacious virility, without going soft and getting lost in a mess of ambig- 
uities. We can avoid the embarrassment we feel when Paladin sits 
down at the concert grand. And yet, of course, as long as the only 
thinking cowboy may properly do is that involved in reading the sign 
above the saloon or choosing Viceroys instead of Marlboros, we must 
have less hope for his — and our — literary future. 


47 Ibid., p. 195. 


48 Mody C. Boatright, “The Western Bad Man as Hero,” in Mesquite and Willow (Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1957), p. 100. 























THE FIRST MEXICAN 
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by 
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The author is Assistant Professor of History in the University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 


It is GENERALLY known that the present Mexican contract labor pro- 
gram, under which upwards of a half-million Mexican nations work 
on American farms each year, dates from early in the Second World 
War. What is not so generally known is that the program inaugurated 
by the exchange of notes between the United States and Mexico on 
August 4, 1942, was not the first undertaking in which Mexicans under 
contract had been brought in for farm work. A similar though not iden- 
tical enterprise had been in operation during and immediately after the 
First World War. It is the purpose of this paper to describe the World 
War I program and to indicate its possible influence on the more recent 
undertaking. 

Mexican immigrants had begun to form a reservoir of “cheap” 
labor for the railroads and farms of the Southwest by the last decade of 
the nineteenth century.’ By the early 1920s, they were the principal 
work force in many southwestern farming areas, the trend toward 
greater reliance on Mexican nationals havi ring been accelerated by the 
First World War. As the demand for foodstuffs increased, the farmers 


‘Paul S. Taylor, An American-Mexican Frontier (U. of North Carolina Press, 1934), pp. 81- 
84; Carey McWilliams, North from Mexico (Philadelphia, 1949), pp. 169-71. 
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had lost many of their workers to the armed forces and to higher paying 
jobs in war industries. Moreover, the war brought to a temporary halt 
the migration from eastern Europe that had supplied the sugar beet 
growers of the Great Lakes and Rocky Mountain states with much of 
their labor. In many instances, the slack was taken up by Mexicans.’ 

Of equal significance was the passage by Congress in February, 
1917, over a presidential veto of a general immigration act, a provision 
of which became the basis of the wartime Mexican contract labor pro- 
gram. The act forbade the entry of aliens over 16 years who could not 
read English or some other language, persons who could not pay an 
eight-dollar head tax, and laborers under contract.’ Though aimed pri- 
marily at certain “undesirable” European ethnic groups, the new law 
applied equally to nations of Western Hemisphere countries. The rail- 
road and agricultural interests of the Southwest were aware that their 
potential source of labor could neither meet the literacy qualification 
nor pay the head tax, and they opposed the inclusion of both provisions 
in the law.* Though unsuccessful in this regard, they did succeed in 
having inserted a provision that was amply to serve their purposes. The 


provision, the ninth proviso to Section 3, stated: 
That the Commissioner General of Immigration with the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor shall issue rules and prescribe conditions, including 
exaction of such bonds as may be necessary, to control and regulate the ad- 
mission and return of otherwise inadmissible aliens applying for temporary 
admission: . 


In effect, the Comeinione: was authorized to set aside temporarily the 
literacy, head tax, and contract labor provisions of the law, should he 
become convinced of the existence of a labor shortage. 

The users of Mexican labor were not long in urging upon the Com- 
missioner of necessity of issuing orders under the ninth proviso. The 
United States had hardly entered the war before the Bureau of Immi- 
gration began receiving reports from the Southwest complaining that 
the action of draft boards and the new immigration law would soon 
cause grass to grow on the railroad tracks and in the fields unless Mexi- 





2For brief, good accounts of the growing predominance of Mexican farm labor in specific 
areas of the West, see Paul S. Taylor, Mexican Labor in the United States (U. of California 
Press, 1928-30), pp. 12-18, 104-8. 


3U.S. Statutes at Large, v. 39, p. 874. 
4J. B. Gwin, “Back and Forth to Mexico,” Survey, October 6, 1917, p. 10. 
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can labor was immediately forthcoming. Immigration officials concluded 
that many of the reports were the result of fear of losing labor rather 
than any actual shortage. Nevertheless, in May and June, 1917, the 
Commissioner went ahead and issued regulations permitting the entry 
of otherwise inadmissible alients.° 

Concurrently, the Secretary of Labor issued orders outlining the 
procedure to be followed in importing Mexicans under the Ninth Pro- 
viso.© Any employer desiring Mexican nationals was to file an applica- 
tion with the Bureau of Immigration or the United States Employment 
Service, listing the number needed, kind of work, wages to be paid, and 
place of employment. He was also to state his willingness to comply 
with the Secretary’s orders with respect to aliens admitted to his care. 
At the port of entry, he was to inform the ofhicer-in-charge of the length 
of employment, the prevailing wage for the work to be performed in the 
area of employment, the dates on which the workers were to be paid, and 
the condition of the housing to be offered the migrants. The housing and 
sanitation laws of the state where the workers were to be employed were 
to be observed; and in the event such laws did not exist (which was 
true in most cases), housing was to be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor. The employer was to keep the immigration authori- 
ties informed of any transfer of workers. He was also to report those 
who broke their contracts by running off and to pay the return trans- 
portation to ports of entry of those laborers who after having “skipped” 
were apprehended by the Bureau of Immigration. As a protection against 
“skipping,” however, the employer was authorized to deduct twenty-five 
cents a day from each worker's wages and deposit the money in Postal 
Savings Banks. 

At ports of entry, all aliens — and families as well as single workers 
were to be allowed to come — were to be issued identification cards. They 
were to be admitted with the understanding that they were to work only 
in agriculture, on the railroads, or in the coal mines. If a worker left his 
place of employment or refused to do the job for which he was imported, 





5U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 


1918 (Washington, 1918), pp. 15-16. 


6 The following discussion of the procedure for importing Mexicans is taken from U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Departmental Order No. 54261/202 of June 12, 1918 (mimeographed). 
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he was to be immediately repatriated. Enforcement powers were dele- 
gated to officials of the Bureau of Immigration and the Employment 
Service, who were to make periodic investigations to see that the Sec- 
retary'’s orders were being complied with. 

During the life of the program, over 80,000 Mexicans were im- 
ported, seven-eighths of whom worked in the fields. Of these, the ma- 
jority worked in the sugar beet fields of California, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho, and in the cotton fields of Texas, Arizona, and California.” Con- 
ceived as a war emergency measure, the program outlasted the war by 
several years. Under pressure from organized labor, the railroads ended 
their participation at the close of 1918; but the farmers prevailed upon 
the government to allow them to continue to bring in Mexicans." 

By 1920, however, many individuals and organizations had grown 
skeptical of the further need for foreign workers. Led by organized labor, 
they maintained that there was enough labor in:the United States to 
harvest the crops and that a large number of those imported for farm 
work was drifting into the cities and competing for jobs with skilled 
American wage earners. The growers contended, however, that Ameri- 
cans had been reluctant to return to the fields after the war, necessitating 
th continued importation of Mexican nationals.’ In view of these con- 
flicting assertions, the Secretary of Labor appointed a special committee 
in May, 1920, to investigate the farm labor situation in the Southwest. 
After touring the beet and cotton regions of the trans-Missouri West, 
the committee reported a shortage of domestic farm labor in areas where 
Mexican contractees were employed.” The report undoubtedly had 
much to do with the Secretary’s decision to extend the Mexican labor 
program to March 2, 1921. By that date, employers were to have re- 


7U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
1919 (Washington, 1919), p. 399; U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration, 1920 (Washington, 1920), p. 8; U.S. Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1923 (Washington, 
1923), p. 28. 


8U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
1919, p. 13; U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, 1920, p. 7. 


9U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
1920, p. 8; U.S. Department of Labor, Report of Special Committee Appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to Investigate Complaints Against the Temporary Admission of Aliens for 
Agricultural Purposes (Washington, August 12,-1920), p. 1; Carey McWilliams, III Fares 
the Land (Boston, 1942), p. 77. 
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turned all their workers to Mexico. However, further extensions were 
granted in “certain especially meritorious cases.”" Several thousand 
Mexicans were admitted under the Ninth Proviso the following year, 
and in the middle of 1923 the Bureau of Immigration was still having 
trouble removing workers from the country.” 

In operation, the Mexican farm labor program demonstrated its 
inherent weaknesses. Many growers failed to inform the authorities of 
changes in the workers’ status; others refused to keep the few simple 
records required by the government. Often the wages paid and the hous- 
ing offered were inadequate. The above-mentioned special committee, 
while by no means overly concerned about the workers’ welfare, ad- 
mitted that working and living conditions were “in many instances not 
ideal.”* This was a major factor in the large volume of “skipping” that 
came to characterize the undertaking. Of the 72,863 workers contracted 
as of June 30, 1921, nearly 21,400 had left their places of employment 
and their whereabouts were unknown." The growers, of course, argued 
that they were not to blame for this state of affairs; and to a certain extent 
they were not, for many workers came with the intention of moving on 
to higher paying non- agricultural jobs. To have been required to pay 
wages equal to those paid unskilled industrial labor, the farmers con- 
tended, would have made it impossible for them to hire the Mexicans 
in the first place. Moreover, they insisted that they could not compel 
the workers to remain once they were set on leaving. On the other hand, 
to avoid the cost of returning the nationals to their port of entry, some 
employers encouraged the workers to leave when their services were 
no longer needed. Still others continued to use Mexicans after the date 
set for returning the workers to the border. In 1923, when the Bureau of 
Immigration was encountering difficulty in getting all the workers back 
to Mexico, the ofhcer-in-charge at El Paso wrote: 


10U.S. Department of Labor, Report of a Special Committee, p. 9. 


U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
1921, p. 7. 


U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
1923, p. 28. 


'8U.S. Department of Labor, Report of a Special Committee, p. 11. 


4U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
1921, p. 7. 
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While some importers lived up to their contract with the Government and 
deported their laborers at their own expense, many, if not most of them have 
neglected or flatly repudiated their obligations in that respect, and it seems 
highly probable that with the lapse of time they will grow even more un- 
mindful of the benefits which accrued to them from the Government's in- 
dulgence and exhibit a greater degree of indifference and remissness in the 
matter of disposing of these laborers in accordance with the terms of their 
contracts with the Government.!® 


The basic weakness of the program was lack of adequate enforce- 
ment machinery. Too much reliance was placed on the good faith of 
the parties involved. In the case of the farmers, most of whom were 
haunted by the fear of labor shortage, and who had come to regard the 
use of Mexican labor as a natural right, an appeal to good faith plainly 
was chimerical. It was equally absurd to have expected workers who 
came with the thought of leaving the farm for the factory (and there 
being no penalties for so doing, except deportation), to have scrupu- 
lously honored the terms of their contract with the growers. Since good 
faith alone was insufficient, a more compelling agency was needed to 
enforce the meagre sanctions contained in the Secretary’s orders. Those 
orders had directed the Bureau of Immigration, with the assistance of 
the Employment Service, to make periodic investigations. But this 
proved to be impractical, for the Bureau simply did not have a border 
force large enough to take on the added responsibility. Prior to 1924, it 
had a mounted force of about sixty men whose job it was to patrol the 
entire length of the 1500-mile United States-Mexico border. During 
and immediately after the war, that force was kept busy trying to cope 
with the numerous problems created by the increased flow of permanent 
entrants from Mexico and by a corresponding increase in illicit entry. 
The inspector-in-charge at E] Paso conceded in 1920 that the importa- 
tion program was subject to abuses because of the lack of officers to in- 
vestigate conditions.”* 

Undoubtedly, the unilateral character of the undertaking also con- 
tributed to the problem of enforcement. The Mexican government seems 
never to have been consulted about the program. Consequntly, nothing 
resembling the type of Mexican inspection force set up during the 





15U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 


1923, p. 28. 


16U.S. Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
1920, p. 428; Annual Report of the Commissioner of Immigration, 1924, p. 23. 
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Second World War to investigate complaints was established. But even 
had the Mexican government desired to intervene actively in the con- 
tract labor program, it would have been prevented from doing so by 
more serious internal problems. It was not until the winter of 1920-21, 
as a result of a tragic occurrence in Arizona, that the Mexican govern- 
ment finally felt compelled to step in. 

From the time long staple cotton had been introduced into Arizona 
in the early 1910s, the farmers had depended upon the labor of Mexi- 
can migrants. After 1917, the Arizona Cotton Growers Association be- 
came one of the major users of Mexican labor under the Ninth Proviso. 
By the middle of 1919, nearly 13,000 Mexican contractees had been 
brought into the state.” Owing to the contract stipulation that they 
repay growers the costs of transportation from Mexico, and to the ex- 
orbitant prices charged at company-owned commissaries, the workers 
found themselves hopelessly in debt to the association. In the summer 
of 1920, about 4,000 of them, with the backing of their government, 
demanded of the growers a living wage. The employers responded by 
having the leaders of the malcontents deported and declaring those who 
joined in the demand to be on strike. They then used the “strike” as 
an excuse for refusing to transport the refractory workers and their fami- 
lies back to Mexico. A few were transported back by the Mexican gov- 
ernment; most of them became a burden to several Arizona communities 
the following winter. In the Salt River Valley alone, over 10,000 Mexi- 
cans were destitute and on the verge of starvation. By March, 1921, 
the situation had become so critical that the Mexican consul at Phoenix 
had to obtain $17,000 from his government for the relief of the suffer- 
ing families."* Mexican authorities never forgot this costly and humili- 
ating experience. As a result of this and similar occurrences during the 
depression of the 1930s, they were determined to prevent the emigra- 
tion of workers to the United States in the future unless accompanied 
by guarantees against exploitation. 

If the Mexican government was determined to prevent the recur- 
rence of scenes reminiscent of 1920-21, southwestern farmers, when 
labor became scarcer after the passage of the National Defense Act in 


17McWilliams, Ill Fares the Land, p. 77. 


18The above description of the farm labor situation in Arizona in 1920-21 is drawn from 


McWilliams’ book, pp: 75-78. 
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March, 1941, were anxious to reestablish the old Mexican contract 
labor program. Congressman Richard Kleberg of Texas, one of their 
leading spokesmen, was among the first to advocate its reestablishment. 
On June 10, 1941, he wrote to President Roosevelt, describing the ad- 
vantages of the program to all concerned — workers, farmers, Mexico 
and the Good Neighbor Policy.” The former undertaking was also the 
basis of a plan for the importation of Mexican labor drafted by repre- 
sentatives of the Texas, Arizona, and California Farm Bureaus on May 
20, 1942.”° This plan was unacceptable to the United States govern- 
ment, however. Washington officials were in general agreement that 
any Mexican farm labor program would have to have the concurrence 
of the Republic of Mexico.” Such a bilateral approach was not only in 
accord with the known desires of the Mexican government but harmo- 
nized with the aims of the United States’ policy toward Latin America. 
That policy had undergone change during the interwar period, when 
interventionism had given way to the “good neighbor.” In 1917, a uni- 
lateral Mexican labor program had been consistent with the American 
government's approach to hemisphere affairs; in 1942, a unilateral pro- 
gram would have done irreparable damage to a policy based on mutual 
cooperation. Consequently, when the two governments exchanged notes 
on a Mexican farm labor agreement on August 4, 1942, it was on a doc- 
ument that contained guarantees against exploitation and provided for 
joint United States-Mexican enforcement.” The subsequent history 
of the farm labor program can be viewed largely in terms of the con- 
flicting efforts of southwestern farmers to turn the clock back to 1917 
on the one hand and those of the Mexican government to secure for 
the workers more and stronger protective guarantees on the other. 


19 Congressman Richard Kleberg to President Roosevelt, June 10, 1941 (files of Secretary of 
Agriculture, Library of Congress, Washington, D:C.). 


20(Anon.), “Necessity of and Plan for the Importation of Mexican Labor,” May 20, 1942, 
in Farm Security Administration material, in U.S. Department of Agriculture Building, 


Washington, D.C. (Cited below as F.S.A. material ). 


21Examples of the thinking of Washington officialdom on the farm labor problem are: Mem- 
orandum, Davis McEntire, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, to J. H. Province, U.S. Department of Agriculture, April 13, 1942, F. S. A. material; 
(anon.), “Memorandum of the Immigration of Mexican and Other Foreign Agricultural 
Workers,” n. d. (but probably spring 1942), F. S. A. material. 


22The text of the agreement is in Executive Agreement Series 278, Department of State 
Publication No. 1872. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL REPORT of the United States Bureau of the 
Census in 1954 presented some startling statistics concerning land con- 
centration in California. While the total number of farms in the state 
was listed at 123,075, encompassing 37,794,780 acres, merely 6,248 of 
these farms made up two-thirds of the agricultural lands, or 28,049,314 
acres. In other words, five per cent of the number of farms in California 
covered almost seventy per cent of its agricultural lands.’ Since this situa- 
tion has given rise to peculiar economic and social problems, it is per- 
haps pertinent to examine some of the basic factors that have shaped the 
contemporary pattern of land ownership in California. 

Among possible approaches to this phenomenon, three basic de- 
terminants might be given prime consideration. Foremost, perhaps, is 
the factor of geography, particularly topography, and climate. In the 
second place, the role of entrepreneurs in bringing about the pattern of 
ownership needs clarification. Finally, the impact of institutions, such 
as governmental policies, must be assessed in tracing the development 


1U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Agriculture, Counties and State Economic Areas, 
pt. 33 [California] (Washington, 1954), v. 1, pp. 3-4. 
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of land concentration. The purpose of the following essay is not to deal 
exhaustively with any single aspect of this subject but rather to cover 
broadly some of its major problems — not to present definitive con- 
clusions but to offer some tentative suggestions and approaches to needed 
studies which could clarify these problems. 

Perhaps the main reason for the great concentration of land owner- 
ship in twentieth-century California lies in the very topography and 
climate of the state. Certainly, in many areas large-scale industrial farm- 
ing has proved more remunerative than small-scale, individual operation. 
Concentration of land ownership thus arose not because of the evil pro- 
pensities of men nor because of inherent institutional defects, but be- 
cause such utilization of land was more conducive to maximum profit- 
ability. Institutions, as well as individuals, yielded to the demands of 
topography and climate. 

The historical development of certain aspects of California land 
policy during the Spanish and American periods clearly indicates how 
institutions were shaped by topographical conditions. A striking illus- 
tration can be found in the use of such lands as were included in the 
grants made by the Spanish and Mexican governments in the years be- 
fore American occupation. Here it was largely the element of topography 
that determined the modes of cultivation. Spanish institutions were of 
minor importance only, in fact, in shaping land patterns of certain parts 
of American California. A highly significant unpublished study by R. H. 
Allen has demonstrated how negligible was the influence of Spanish 
and Mexican land grants upon the agricultural history of California.’ 
This is truer of the northern portion of the state than of the southern, 
for the author confined his investigation to the history of land owner- 
ship of each of the large ranchos located in the four northern counties 
of Monterey, Sacramento, Contra Costa, and Ventura. In these locali- 
ties thirty-seven Spanish and Mexican grants, exceeding ten thousand 
acres each, were made, encompassing 1,478,036 acres. While conditions 
varied in each area, yet certain general conclusions emerged from the 


study. 


2R. H. Allen, “The Influence of Spanish and Mexican Land Grants in the Agricultural 
History of California,” Research Assistant’s Project, Giannini Foundation, University of 
California, 1932; some of his conclusions were published in Journal of Farm Economics, v. 


14 (October, 1932), p. 679, and in Agricultural History, v. 9 (July, 1935), p. 127 ff. 
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Neither in Monterey nor in Sacramento County did the Spanish 
grants impose a rigid pattern of land concentration. After the severe 
droughts of 1864, the Spanish holdings in Monterey County passed 
rapidly into the hands of American owners. Wherever intensive agri- 
culture was profitable, the twelve large grants were subdivided by their 
new owners into small tracts as rapidly as possible. Only where lands 
were suited exclusively for stock grazing did they remain consolidated 
in large tracts. In Sacramento County, too, the six large Spanish cattle 
ranches were sold very soon after American occupation. Since the 
climate favored wheat raising, however, other large units were kept 
intact. Yet by 1880, real estate agents sought subdivision, and sold 
many small tracts for orchards and vineyards. Unfortunately many of 
the small cultivators who settled on these soon went into bankruptcy, 
and by 1900 the land was once again cultivated in large holdings. Con- 
centration thus reappeared not because of the Spanish heritage but be- 
cause topography and climate made this form of land utilization more 
profitable. 

While details differ, the pattern was similar in Contra Costa and 
Ventura Counties. In Contra Costa, all of the nine large cattle ranches 
were broken up and sold to American settlers who bought them in small 
parcels. The process took no longer than twenty years so that after 1870 
the Spanish grants had little influence in determining land patterns 
in this county. Since Ventura County consisted chiefly of mountain and 
desert unsuited to intensive small-scale agriculture, it remained in large 
holdings with the exception of those select tracts of arable lands where 
crops could readily be grown.* Despite variations, Allen’s general con- 
clusion was that where economically feasible, subdivision of large 
estates progressed very rapidly. In no instance did Spanish and Mexican 
land grants impede the process or determine the pattern of land use by 
Americans. Instead, it was the nature of the land, its topography, which 
proved a major factor in determining its utilization. 

Further studies are needed, however, to explore this interpretation. 
Why did so many small farmers fail in California in the last half of the 
nineteenth century? What was the actual cost of setting up a 160-acre 
farm compared to a larger unit? The pioneering studies of James C. 





3 Allen, “The Influence of Spanish and Mexican Land Grants,” pp. [1-27]. 
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Malin in Kansas might indicate how students of California land policy 
could relate ecology and agriculture to determine the importance of 
topography in shaping patterns of land ownership.’ 

Much has been said of California’s climate, yet little of it methodi- 
cally as it relates to land utilization. Climate, however, was a basic factor 
in fostering land concentration because it made larger-scale agricultural 
production more profitable than small-scale production. The predomi- 
nance of wheat farming in California from 1855 to 1890 could serve 
as an illuminating case study. Since there is no hard rain in the State 
from May to November, the dry climate allowed farmers to let their 
wheat stand and enabled them to harvest huge areas in tracts as large 
as 35,000 acres. The need to harvest large areas led in turn to the de- 
velopment of great machines, such as the header and the thresher and 
later on the combine, with capacities larger than those in use in other 
parts of the country.’ The handling of such special machinery in turn 
required large gangs of men, leading to a peculiar social structure in 
California. More light on this subject would be welcomed. The story of 
wheat farming in California during the nineteenth century remains 
to be written; and monographs dealing with the impact of technology 
on the social structure also are needed. Was mechanization a main 
factor in the development of farm labor? Some information might be 
gleaned from a specific case study of one of the largest wheat ranches 
in California in the 1870’s, the Glenn estate. The i Re business 
records of this enterprise, now in the Bancroft Library at the University 
of California, afford valuable insights into the process whereby climate 
shaped a variety of other factors such as technology to produce a peculiar 
form of land utilization. 

A record basic factor in the shaping of California land patterns has 
been the entrepreneur, corporate and individual. Of the corporations, 





4See especially James C. Malin, The Grassland of North America (Lawrence, Kansas, 1947), 
pp: 306-07, 314. 


5 Pacific Rural Press, December 23, 30, 1871; February 15, May 3 & June 14, 1873; October 
26, 1946; California Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1861, p. 319; Transactions, 1864-65, 
pp: 296-300; Transactions, 1872, pp. 342-48; Transactions, 1879, pp. 128-31; Reynold M. 
Wik, Steam Power on the American Farm (Philadelphia, 1953), pp: 52-55, 229; Leo S. 
Rogin, “The Introduction of Farm Machinery in its Relation to the Productivity of Labor in 
the Agriculture of the United States During the Nineteenth Century,” University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Economics, v. 9 (Berkeley, 1931), pp. 42, 106, 119-24, 142, 187-88, 
217. 
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perhaps none was more important during the nineteenth century than 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. Through its rate schedules as well as 
directly through its land disposal policies, the railroad helped to de- 
termine land ownership in the state. Of individual entrepreneurs, the 
land speculator might be considered among the most important. While 
often condemned as avaricious, the speculator played a part in land dis- 
tribution which cannot be easily ignored.° 

As elsewhere, farmers in California during the years 1870-1900 
tended to blame the railroads for many of their ills, and notably for 
concentration of land ownership. By maintaining exorbitant rate sched- 
ules, it was held, the Southern Pacific Railroad favored the large agri- 
cultural producer over the small, and thus promoted land monopoly.’ 
Contrary to popular assumption, however, the Southern Pacific often 
made extraordinarily low rates in order to foster some new mode of 
agricultural production. This was especially true of transportation 
charges for the shipment of California fruit. During 1892, for exam- 
ple, the rates were so low that the fruit was being carried at a loss. The 
Southern Pacific’s average rate on canned goods to Chicago was .91 cents 
per ton mile and .66 cents per ton mile to New York. These figures com- 
pare very favorably with equivalent rates of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which charged 1.549 cents per ton mile. To encourage the dried fruit 
industry, the Southern Pacific made equally low rates: 1.25 cents per 
ton mile to Chicago, and .90 cents per ton mile to New York.* It seems 
unlikely, devaiiia that Southern Pacific rate schedules were responsi- 
ble in a major way for large-scale land ownership in California. Further 
studies are needed to clarify the relationship between transportation 
charges and land use. 

The land disposal policies of the Southern Pacific Railroad also 
await scholarly attention. In classifying its lands and in extending credit 


®Ray A. Billington, “The Origin of the Land Speculator as a Frontier Type,” Agricultural 
History, v. 19 (October, 1945), p. 211 ff.; Paul W. Gates, “The Role of the Land Speculator 
in Western Development,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, v. 66 (October, 
1942), pp. 330-33. Allan and Margaret Bogue, “Profits and the Frontier Land Speculator,” 
Journal of Economic History, v. 17 (March, 1957), pp. 1-24. 


7California State Grange, Report, 1873, pp. 8-9; Proceedings, 1877, p: [36]; Proceedings, 
1880, p. 22. 


’Richard P. Morgan, Report to the Railroad Commissioners of California (San Francisco, 
1892), in California Railroad Commission, Annual Report, 1892, pp. 355-58. 
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to prospective settlers, the railroad seems to have preserved a more en- 
lightened policy than did the state. Certainly the Southern Pacific sold 
much of its land at reasonable rates. In 1883 land could be bought for 
$2.50 an acre, though choice timber lands were as high as $10 per acre.® 
The “Mussel Slough” episode, so well dramatized in the fictional ac- 
count of Frank Norris in The Octopus, should not distort our perspec- 
tive on the actual policies that were pursued. Studies such as those of 
Gates, Overton, and Greever for other states might indicate what needs 
to be done in reference to California lands before the impact of rail- 
road policies on the ownership pattern can be assessed with any degree 
of cettitude.”° 

The land speculator in California has frequently been criticized 
for creating an industrial farm economy by deterring the settlement of 
small farmers. One of the earliest of such indictments came from the able 
pen of economist Henry George: “In all of the new States of the Union 
land monopolization has gone on at an alarming rate, but in none of 
them as fast as in California. . . . These lands were gobbled up by a few 
large speculators . . . millions of acres have been monopolized by a hand- 
ful of men. . . . The State has been made the cat’s paw of speculators.”™" 
Any serious study of land policy in California would thus have to ap- 
proach the question: What has been the role of the speculator in bring- 
ing about concentrated ownership? 

For purposes of illustration, it might be well to examine the activi- 
ties of one so-called land speculator, William S. Chapman. During the 
years 1863-1875 Chapman was not only the largest land owner in Cali- 
fornia but one of the largest in the United States. Holding title to more 
than a million acres, he earned the opprobrium of all who were alarmed 
at the growing concentration of land ownership. But a close study of 
Chapman’s activities reveals that, instead of promoting concentration 





®Southern Pacific Company, The Lands of the Southern Pacific Company of California, 
1883 (San Francisco, 1883), pp. 2-14. 


10Paul W. Gates, The Illinois Central Railroad and its Colonization Work (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934); Richard C. Overton, Burlington West: A Colonization History of the Burling- 
ton Railroad (Cambridge, Mass., 1941); William S. Greever, Arid Domain: the Santa Fe 
Railroad and its Western Land Grant (Stanford, 1954); see also Elbert Kincaid, “The Fed- 
eral Land Grants of the Central Pacific Railroad,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1922. 


11 Henry George, Our Land and Land Policy — National and State (San Francisco, 1871 ), pp. 
13, 19, 22-23, 26. 
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and deterring the settlement of individuals, he made major contribu- 
tions to the economic growth of the state. Indeed, it could be said of 
him that he was a true pioneer in determining land utilization, in pro- 
moting irrigation, and in fostering small farm settlements. Chapman 
was one of the first in California to make experiments in land utilization 
by introducing new crops and new modes of cultivation. Few had the 
foresight in the early 1860's to visualize the agricultural possibilities of 
desert lands. Chapman, though, was quick to recognize their potential. 
On his own ranch he introduced alfalfa, which he hoped would serve 
as the basis for a cattle industry. More important, he grasped the feasi- 
bility of utilizing what was considered desert land for large-scale wheat 
production. In collaboration with Isaac Friedlaender, the acknowledged 
“wheat king” of California, he transfored huge tracts, hitherto unoccu- 
pied and unsettled for decades, into profitable wheat-growing acres.”* 

Chapman was also among the earliest advocates of irrigation in 
California. In fact, he took the lead in organizing one of the first irri- 
gation companies in the state, the Fresno Canal and Irrigation Com- 
pany. In terms of statewide significance, his participation in the found- 
ing of the San Joaquin and King’s River Canal and Irrigation Company 
—the largest such enterprise in nineteenth-century California — was 
even more notable. Fathered by Friedlaender, Chapman, Charles Lux, 
and William Ralston, the company sought to bring water to the arid 
lands of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys through an elaborate 
system of canals. It was a precursor of the controversial Central Valley 
Project of the twentieth century.” 

It was in the interest of an entrepreneur such as Chapman that he 
populated his vast domain with small farmers. Consequently, Chap- 
man’s land prices generally were moderate. In 1868, for example, he 
sold a tract in Fresno County to a group of German settlers for an average 
price of $1.80 per acre, a low sum when it is considered that the value 
of the tract increased six-fold within the next ten years. At the same 





Ben R. Walker, The Fresno County Blue Book (Fresno, 1941), p. 102; Lilbourne A. Win- 
chell, A History of Fresno County and the San Joaquin Valley (Fresno, 1933), pp- 10-11. 
13San Joaquin and Kings River Canal and Irrigation Company, Prospectus (San Francisco, 
1873); Report, 1873 (San Francisco, 1874), p. 13; Winchell, op. cit., pp. 106, 110; Paul E. 
Vandor, History of Fresno County (Los jase 1919), I, 179-80; Moses J. Church, “Irriga- 


tion in California,” mss. in Bancroft Library, University of California. 


14 Winchell, History, pp. 104-5, 139. 
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time he took the lead in the “colony movement” which was spreading 
throughout Southern California after 1875. Alarmed at the growing 
concentration of land ownership in California, Chapman and others 
thought the settlement of communities of small farmers would provide 
an answer to the problem. Chapman himself donated 192 twenty-acre 
tracts to the first of the new colonies to be founded, the Central Colony 
in Fresno County, and for several years contributed funds as well as 
agricultural aids to make the settlement a success. His motives were pri- 
marily selfish, of course, in that he hoped settlement in small tracts 
would raise the value of his neighboring lands.’* But this is not the point. 

Closer examination of the career of the leading speculator in Cali- 
fornia during the decade after 1865 makes it doubtful that land specula- 
tion as such necessarily contributed to the pattern of concentration that 
was developing in the State. Certainly the accusations of reformers 
like Henry George need to be subjected to close and rigorous 
scrutiny. Chapman’s case even indicates that, instead of hindering the 
process of settlement in California, he made some very basic contribu- 
tions to its growth. Many more studies of individuals engaged in the 
process of land transfer are needed, however, before the influence of 
speculation can be properly assessed. Indeed, it might be suggested 
here that the use of the term “land speculator” in the study of California 
land policy is unfortunate since it lacks precision. The broader word 

“entrepreneur” might be more apt in describing the activities of a man 
like Chapman. Closer scrutiny of individuals engaged in land disposal 
will show that those whom contemporaries loosely described as “specu- 
lators” actually were of various types which, for purposes of analysis, can 
be divided into several categories. 

There were some, for example, who must be considered primarily 
promoters — real estate dealers whose function was to serve as middle- 
men in the transfer of land from public to private hands. An outstand- 
ing example of this type, and one who deserves further study, is Will S. 
Green, one of the largest of these operators in California, who drafted 
the basic law for the sale of state lands in 1868. Another type of entre- 
preneur was the investor who sought land primarily as an outlet for his 





15Tbid., pp. 135-38; Walker, op. cit., pp. 43-98; Virginia Thickens, “Pioneer Agricultural 
Colonies of Fresno County,” California Historical Society Quarterly, v. 25 (March, 1946), 
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capital. Best known of these would be William C. Ralston of the Bank 
of California, and Isaac Friedlaender, until 1871 the largest wheat pro- 
ducer and shipper in the state. 

A third type of speculator was the industrial capitalist who sought 
to acquire lands for the prime purpose of putting them into large-scale 
agricultural production. This type was analagous to the capitalists just 
then appearing in the field of industry. A prime example of this kind 
of entrepreneur would be Henry Miller, who gathered a landed empire 
for the purpose of developing a large meat producing business. The 
voluminous business records of the firm of Miller and Lux, preserved 
in the Bancroft Library and in the Kern County Historical Society, 
await the hand of a scholar who can grasp the significance of this type 
of entrepreneurial activity. A fourth type might rightly be designated as 
speculators, men who had no other goal but to sell land at a price higher 
than that at which they bought it. Individuals of this stamp also need 
study, especially for their effect on land concentration. One of the most 
motorious in nineteenth-century California was F. A. Hyde, who ren- 
dered no actual service but manipulated public land offices for the sole 
purpose of forcing legitimate settlers to buy from him at an advance. 
The records of the business firm of Albert Dablee and F. A. Hyde also are 
in the Bancroft Library, whence they came from the Baker Library at 
Harvard University, and afford a rewarding case study of purely specu- 
latory activity in California lands. 

These four categories have been noted only by way of suggestion 
as to possible approaches to the study of the relationship between land 
speculation and land concentration in California. Some men, such as 
Chapman, combined a variety of functions and cannot easily be fitted 
into a single niche. Before the assumption that speculation fostered 
large-scale land holding is subjected to the test of empirical evidence, 
the analytical framework of inquiry must be made sharper. If the ex- 
ample of Chapman should prove to be representative, it may show that 
speculatory activity was not a fundamental factor in producing con- 
centration of land ownership in California. 

In considering the role of institutions, it must be recognized that 
the history of California is primarily the history of an American state, 
and not of a Spanish colony. If California is viewed from the perspective 
of world history and of the history of the United States, then the events 
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prior to 1849 shrink in significance when compared to the era of Ameri- 
can occupation. But, while serious study has been devoted to the Spanish 
and Mexican land grants, correspondingly little attention has been de- 
voted to an examination of developments during the American period. 
An emphasis on the importance of land policy during the American 
period should not imply, of course, that importance of the Spanish land 
grants may be underestimated. Of the 813 claims presented to the 
United States Land Commission, 618 were confirmed, encompassing 
eight million acres, of which two-thirds were located in the south. Since 
sgme of the litigation concerning these grants extended over a period 
of thirty years, the effects of the grants, in creating confusion of land 
titles and in retarding intensive cultivation were not negligible.” 

The magnitude of land distribution by the state government has 
not as yet been fully appreciated. During the years 1865 to 1900 the 
State of California, acting as middleman for the Federal Government, 
disposed of eight million acres, an area as large as that included in the 
Spanish titles. During a single decade, 1865-1875, four million acres, 
or fifty per cent of all available state public lands, went into private 
ownership.’ These comprised grants for internal improvements, for the 
University, for schools, and for swamp lands, and were located in every 
section of the state. How did the government of California fulfill its 
obligation as middleman in establishing a system of small-scale, indi- 
vidual farm ownership? In general, like other states, it turned in a poor 
performance, primarily for two reasons. In the first place, both Federal 
and State land policies had certain inherent defects which precluded 
the effective execution of the avowed policy objective of homesteading. 
Secondly, the administration of the State Land Office was marked by 
inefficiency and corruption which further impeded the growth of small- 
farm economy and thus may be said to have been a contributory factor 
in bringing about land concentrations. 

Among the major defects of state land policy was its lack of realism 
concerning geographical location, a weakness which impeded effective 
land utilization. Many parcels of land in the San Joaquin Valley, for 
example, during the years 1850-1877 were suitable only for grazing 





16 For a list of grants see California Surveyor-General, Reports, 1879-80, pp. 17-50. 
17Compiled from Reports, 1865-75, of California Surveyor-General. 
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in large tracts and not for intensive cultivation. Federal and state land 
laws in this period, however, made no provision for sales in quantities 
larger than 160 acres with the result that the area remained largely un- 
settled until 1865 when it was utilized for wheat raising in large tracts, 
obtained in violation of the law.” 

The method of administering land sales was extraordinarily cum- 
bersome. A word about the process will clarify the point. In the 1850s 
a prospective purchaser of state lands had to undergo a lengthy pro- 
cedure. First, he would file an affidavit with the County Recorder in 
which he swore that he had no claim to other lands. Second, he had 
to look up the County Surveyor and ask him to undertake a survey of 
the proposed site. Next, the County Surveyor was to send the copies 
of his field notes to the State Surveyor-General. Fourth, the prospective 
buyer was to have the surveys recorded with the County Recorder. 
Then, he was to go to the County Treasurer to make his payments. 
Next, the receipt for the payment was to be returned to the County 
Recorder so that it might be registered. The Treasurer then sent this 
receipt to the State Surveyor-General, and a certificate of purchase to the 
State Treasurer. The State Treasurer also certified the receipt sent to 
the Surveyor-General, and returned it to the County Treasurer. Only 
then could the Surveyor-General issue a certificate of purchase to the 
prospective purchaser. It is easy to sympathize with the prospective 
buyer of state lands during the 1850s and 1860s. As the State Surveyor- 
General noted in 1857: “This system is manifestly wrong, and entails 
great cost on the purchaser, from $50 to $150. It also prevents that 
systematic action so necessary in all matters pertaining to the perfec- 
tion of land titles by dividing duties among officers having no relative 
responsibility to each other.””® In short, the complicated system of the 
land administration deterred purchase of small tracts by legitimate set- 
tlers, who found the complexity and the expense of the procedure almost 
impossible to bear. They consequently preferred to buy of a middleman, 
even if at a higher price. The length of the process also favored the large- 


18 There is a record of ownership for every section of land sold by the State in the California 
Division of Lands in Sacramento; see also J. M. Guinn, History of San Joaquin County, 
California (Los Angeles, 1923), pp. 317-22; Winchell, History, pp. 8, 103. 


19 California Surveyor-General, Report, 1857, p. 14; 1855 Statutes 189, 1856 Statutes 75. 
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scale purchaser who had the means to hire experts not as easily be- 
wildered by the complicated procedure as the inexperienced farmer- 
settler. 

Inherent weaknesses such as these were worsened by corruption 
in the State Land Office, which diverted execution of original policy 
objectives even further. Some of the surveyors-general, who served 
ex officio as registers of the State Land Office, were notoriously corrupt 
especially during the period 1863-75. A case in point is that of Robert 
Gardner, who occupied the office for four years after 1871. Though 
required by law to keep an account book of the fees that he collected, 
his records were nowhere to be found. But investigation showed that 
$11,000 collected for issue of certificates of purchase had never been 
paid into the State Treasury. In fact, of a total of $74,000 collected in 
fees, Gardner turned only $42,000 over to the state. Moreover, he failed 
to pay required fees on his own applications for state lands.” 

Leading speculators also found official positions in the State Land 
Office which better enabled them to pursue their manipulations. One 
of the best known was B. B. Redding, Secretary of State in 1864 and 
land agent of the Southern Pacific Railroad from 1868 to 1882, who 
also served as a clerk in the State Land Office from 1865 to 1868. 
Through his position he gained unrivaled knowledge of available land 
locations. Moreover, as investigation brought out, in his own purchases 
of state lands he also failed to pay the regular required fees.” Other 
clerks in the Land Office were susceptible to bribery. Since their salaries 
were low compared to the amount of money that could be made in real 
estate transactions, they willingly made fictitious entries for generous 
land lawyers.” Such corruption furthered the acquisition of lands by 
outright speculators and may consequently have deterred the develop- 
ment of small-scale farming. 

Before the effects of institutional factors on the pattern of land 
concentration in California can be fully judged, many more specific 





20California Legislature, Report of the State Land Commission, 1877, in Appendices to the 
Journals of the Legislature of the State of California, 22 sess., v. 4, pp. 5-8. 


21 California Legislature, Report of the Special Committee on Land Monopoly, 1876, in Ap- 
pendices, 21 sess., v. 4, p. 52. 
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studies are needed. Not only does the administration of the State Land 
Office need scrutiny, but also the Federal land offices in San Francisco, 
Visalia, and Stockton as well. The records are available in the National 
Archives in Washington. Equally as necessary are biographical studies 
of the individuals affiliated with these agencies. State Surveyer-General 
Houghton, for example, was listed in 1871 as one of the largest land 
owners in the state.” Since at the present time irrigation and reclama- 
tion of lands are still controversial public issues, it is indeed surprising 
that no examination has as yet been made of the disposition of swamp 
lands by the state. Was it feasible to require reclamation by individual, 
small-scale entrepreneurs? Could this be profitable? The record of some 
enterprises seems to show that reclamation by individual initiative was 
hardly ever possible, and that the returns on investments by those who 
had bought swamp lands from the state were generally rather low.™ 
Inquiries such as these would certainly aid in an understanding of the 
relationship between governmental policies and land concentration, for 
it seems likely that errors of policy and administration created land pat- 
terns different from those originally intended by sanguine legislators. 
Certain tentative conclusions thus emerge from a consideration of 
some of the basic factors in California land policy during the nineteenth 
century that made for concentration of ownership. The most funda- 
mental factor that made for large industrial rather than small-farm 
economy lay in topography and climate. Whether the role of entrepre- 
neurs was great can be determined only after further detailed study of 
their activities, but some of the evidence seems to indicate that thir part 
in fostering land concentration was minor. Likewise, the impact of in- 
stitutional policies was secondary only in bringing about concentration. 
Least important were the institutions of the Spanish and Mexican eras. 
During the American period the defects of State and Federal distribution 
policies did deter, rather than foster, the growth of a small-farm economy. 





*8 California State Board of Equalization, Report, 1870-71, pp. 3-5; George, Our Land and 
Land Policy, p. 23. 


4A grant of 500,000 acres of swamp lands to William Montgomery in 1857, in return for 
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Definitive conclusions about the basic factors of the land pattern 
in California await further studies of land utilization, of entrepreneurs, 
and public policies concerning distribution. It is time that the study of 
California land policy be subjected to rigorous, systematic examination 
such as has been applied to other areas of historical inquiry. Only in 
this fashion can we learn how present-day land patterns in California 
came to be, and what possible approaches might lead to a solution of 
the state’s land and resource problems of the twentieth century. 
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CATTLE DRIVES FROM THE RANCHOS 
TO THE GOLD FIELDS OF CALIFORNIA 


by 
JAMES M. JENSEN 


The author teaches American History and is chairman of the Department of 
Social Science at Citrus College, Azusa, California. 


Two pvECcADES before the cattle of Texas were driven north on the 
“Long Drive” to the Upper Mississippi Valley, cattle were being driven 
north to the gold fields of California from the ranchos of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The demand for cattle, brought about by the rapid influx of 
people into an area void of settlement, necessitated cattle drives to sup- 
ply these people with beef. 

The cattlemen of Southern California were to profit from this 
migration, as it created a demand for their cattle. In time the demand 
for cattle, to feed the multitude that searched the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains for gold, brought large herds from Oregon 
and as far distant as Texas. These cattle drives to California, however, 
although significant to the cattle industry of the state, will not be con- 
sidered in the present discussion; the purpose of this article, rather, 
will be to indicate the extent and significance of the cattle drives within 
the state — especially the drives from Southern California ranchos 
northward.” 





1] have made extensive use of the manuscript materials found in the Papers of Abel Stearns, 
MSS. in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California; and of Robert Glass 
Cleland, The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: Southern California, 1850-1870 (San Marino: 
The Huntington Library, 1941). 
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Cattle had long been the principal industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia at the time of the discovery of gold in 1848. It remained the 
principal industry until the 1860s.’ The cattle, grazing the valleys 
and hills, were not native to California; they were brought to San 
Diego by the Franciscan fathers in 1769 from Baja California. From 
San Diego, the cattle were driven northward; and, as each new Mis- 
sion was built, land was set aside for the grazing of the mission herds. 
The Spanish government also established four presidios, and at each 
of these cattle were raised for the needs of the garrison.’ Spanish and 
Mexican citizens also took up cattle raising; so that by 1830 some forty 
ranchos had been granted private citizens.‘ 

In 1848, life on the ranchos was much the same as it had been 
during colonial Spanish days: pastoral and easy. No one knew exactly 
how many cattle he owned, as they roamed free, uncounted and un- 
tamed.* But with the discovery of gold and the rapid influx of migrants 
to California, cattle acquired value as beef, for the first time since the 
days of the missions.° At first the needs of the miners could be met by 
driving a few head of cattle to the mines from Sutter's Ranch or from 
a neighboring ranch.’ Soon the demand was felt in Southern Cali- 
fornia and the drives began going north. Cattle that had been con- 
sidered to have little value to their owner, prior to the discovery of 
gold, now became his prize possessions. From the time of the hide 
droghers to the rush of the gold seekers, the price of cattle changed 
very little. Hides shipped from San Pedro to Boston in the 1830s and 
1840s had brought $1.50 to $2.50 each;* but a fabulous boom occurred 


when the market opened for beef — with Sacramento prices for cows 





2Harris Newmark, Sixty Years in Southern California, 1853-1913 (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1930), p. 215. 


3Clara M. Love, “History of the Cattle Industry in the Southwest,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, v. 19 (April 1916), p. 373. 


4Idem. 


5 Hazel Adele Pulling, “A History of California’s Range Cattle Industry, 1770-1912,” un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Southern California, 1944, p. 78. 

8 Tbid., p. 79. 

7 John Caughey, Gold is the Cornerstone (U. of California Press, 1948), p. 208. 


8Rueben Lukens Underhill, From Cowhides to Golden Fleece: A Narrative of California 
1832-1858, based upon unpublished correspondence of Thomas Larkin of Monterey, trader, 
developer, promoter and only American consul (Stanford U. Press, 1939), p. 19. 
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ranging in 1849 as high as $300 to $500 per head.* Hugo Reid wrote 
to Abel Stearns from Monterey on May 22, 1849, that 1,000 cattle 
would bring about $20,000 up north.”” Though few cattlemen realized 
these prices for their cattle, the majority of the rancheros acquired 
wealth never dreamed possible. 

The effect on the economy of the cattlemen, however, was ad- 
verse in the long run. Their pastoral life was gone. This was a time 
to make money but, unfortunately for most, it was not a time to save. 
Thus, at the end of this boom period — which lasted for only seven 
years — many of the cattlemen were heavily in debt, as a result of 
over-speculation and over-spending. 

The cattle often were driven north by the rancheros themselves; 
though other times they were sold by the rancheros to buyers who 
came south to purchase herds, then drive them northward. The gold 
rush practice of driving cattle north continued, moreover, until the 
completion of the Southern Pacific Railroad — almost a quarter of a 
century later."’ The herds usually started northward after the grass had 
reached maturity following the winter rains; and the cattle in this way 
lived off of the country. The responsibility of the cattlemen for dam- 
age done by these cattle herds was minimized by an act of the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature on March 30, 1851 — an act granting to the 
cattle free range throughout the state. It required the farmers who 
wished to protect their crops to fence their lands.” Thus the cattle 
were not required to follow any definite trail but could wander along 
the way and utilize the grass and water as they found it. 

Cattle were driven from the southern range over two definite 
routes: one along the coast and the other through the almost unin- 
habited San Joaquin Valley. The best description of a cattle drive 
through the San Joaquin Valley is given by Benjamin Davis Wilson. 
Although this drive occurred in 1847, prior to the gold rush, the area 
covered and problems encountered are indicative of those that were 
encountered by the drives which followed over this route: 


®Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California (San Francisco: The History Company, 
1890, v. 7, p. 54. 


10 Hugo Reid to Abel Stearns, May 22, 1849. Stearns Papers. 
Cleland, The Cattle on a Thousand Hills, p. 139. 
12Pulling, “History,” p. 82. 
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In the same fall of 1847, I moved up all my stock about 2,000 head of cattle, 
passed through the Tulare Valley by way of the Cajon de Las Uvas Grape- 
vine Pass. There was not a white man living on that route, from San Fer- 
nando Mission to Sutter’s Fort. Passing by what is now Stockton, I learned 
from some friendly Indians that Charles Weber was coming to settle on his 
ranch which he got from Mr. Culmac. I swam my stock, without losing any, 
across the Sacramento River at the place called Knight’s Landing, and drove 
up the foothills north of Cash Creek at the place known as Lone Trees, and 
left them in charge of my companion in arms Nat Harbin." 


Corroborative evidence of drives occurring along the route described 
by Wilson is found in newspapers of this era. An account of a law- 
suit between Henry Dalton and Pedro Lopez over the loss of cattle 
on the San Joaquin Valley route appears in the Los Angeles Star." 
Dalton was awarded $2,000 for a breach of contract to drive 1,000 
head of cattle from Los Angeles to Stockton, since Lopez, the con- 
tractor, apparently did not take a sufficient number of men and horses 
to control the cattle and so lost a large portion of the herd along the 
road and to the four creeks near Visalia. Another article in the Star 
reveals that 500 beef cattle were purchased by Messrs. Wheeler, Mor- 
gan and Martin for $25 a head. The purchasers were to take their 
cattle to the mining districts by way of the Tulare Valley.” 

Though the extent to which the San Joaquin Valley route was 
used for driving cattle north to the gold fields can not be clearly ascer- 
tained from available evidence, the fact that this route was used can 
be readily documented. One could wish for a more complete descrip- 
tion of the valley route, especially the route north of the present city 
of Visalia. The route through the valley northward to Stockton and 
Sacramento, on the other hand, probably followed the course of the 
San Joaquin River as the valley is normally dry and grass scarce except 
near the streams. The drivers evidently drove their cattle along the 
west side of the San Joaquin River, so as to avoid the necessity of cross- 
ing many streams flowing down into the river from the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. The route from Los Angeles, through the San Fer- 
nando Valley, over the mountains through Grapevine Pass, and on 


13 Benjamin Davis Wilson, 1811-1878 (Pasadena: A. C. Vroman, Inc., n. d..) —a narrative 
dictated by Wilson on December 6, 1877, at the request of Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


14Los Angeles Star, February 28, 1852. 
15 Los Angeles Star, October 16, 1852. 
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into the San Joaquin Valley must have been made during the spring 
or fall when the water and grass were plentiful and the weather cool. 
The distance to the gold fields from the ranchos of Southern Cali- 
fornia was considerably shorter by the San Joaquin Valley route than 
by the route along the coast. Even so, there is no evidence to indicate 
that the San Joaquin Valley route was used as extensively as the 
coastal route. 

Some descriptions of the cattle drives along the California coast 
northward to the gold fields are to be found in a collection of letters 
written to Abel Stearns, now deposited at the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. As one of the largest land owners 
in Southern California and one of the largest cattle producers in the 
State, Abel Stearns was a key figure in the cattle drives to the gold 
fields."® Letters written to Stearns from his brother-in-law, Cave John- 
son Couts,”’ chronicle these cattle drives in such vivid accounts that 
the reader can almost see the herd of bawling, milling cattle wending 
its tortuous way to the market. 

A herd of 800 small and large cattle and about 100 mares left 
a place that Couts called Soledad, sometime in the middle of May 1852, 
for the north."* By June 15, the herd had reached a camp a day’s dis- 


tance from Santa Barbara. Here, Couts records the cattle and horses 


16 Susanna Bryant Dakin, A Scotch Paisano: Hugo Reid’s Life in California, 1832-1852 CU. 
of California Press, 1939), p. 288. Abel Stearns was said to have owned or had an interest 
in the following cattle ranches in Southern California: 





Los Alamitos 23,000 acres 
La Jurupa 33,800 
La Laguna 13,300 
Los Coyotes 48,000 
La Habra 6,700 
San Juan Cajon de Santa Ana 26,600 
Las Bosas y Paredes 35,500 
La Bolsa Chica 8,000 
La Sierra 17,800 
213,500 

Abel Stearns also had two large ranchos in Baja California, that were never developed: 

Guadalupe 43,700 
San Rafael 36,400 
80,100 


‘7 Abel Stearns married Arcadia Bandine, the daughter of Juan Bandini. Cave Johnson Couts, 
a West Point graduate, married Ysidora Bandini, the sister of Arcadia. Stearns gave the 
Rancho Guajome to Ysidora as a wedding present. 


18 Cave Couts to Abel Stearns, May 12, 1852. Stearns Papers. 
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were doing fine. Though a nest of thieves attempted, in. the region 
of the Santa Clara Rie, to capture his herd, their raid was unsuccess- 
ful. CCouts reveals, however, that the thieves did make off with some 
of his companions’ cattle: about 100 head of cattle from Forster, 50 
head from Jose Antonio Arguello, 70 head from Machado, and all of 
Castro's.) Couts, although unable to count his cattle since leaving the 
Triumpho Rancho, wrote on June 15 that he was sure he had not lost 
very many; his luck, he said, had been good and he had had no stam- 
pedes up to this time.” 

Certain facts brought out in this letter call for further explana- 
tion. Evidently the drives north were customarily made in large groups 
Cor at least in intervals that made it possible for the drivers to keep in 
contact with each other), against the constant threat of cattle thieves. 
The losses inflicted by the thieves at the Santa Clara River were suf- 
fered by some of the leading rancheros of Southern California. For 
Couts to have mentioned he had had no stampedes up to that time, 
moreover, would indicate that stampedes were not uncommon. 

Stearns received word from Couts again on July 12, 1852, that 
the cattle had arrived in San Jose and that Couts was near Stockton 
on Charles Weber's ranch examining the pasture land. Couts found 
the grazing to be good and felt it would probably continue the year 
round, describing the area as treeless and without hills, and complain- 
ing greatly of the mosquitoes. He concluded that this area was unde- 
sirable for his cattle. With San Joaquin River still too high to cross, 
with the grass burnt on the west side of the river, and with from 12,000 
to 15,000 cattle waiting to cross over, Couts decided to return to San 
Jose and wait there with his cattle for the river to drop.” 

By July 22, 1852, Couts had been on the Calgos Ranch for eight 
days with his stock. There was no grazing other than oats, and his 
cattle had a mile and one-half to go for water. Couts indicated that 
the San Joaquin River was dropping and that it would be low enough 
to cross by the time he arrived. One of the constant problems of the 
drivers was finding sufficient feed for the cattle. Couts learned of good 
pasture land available opposite the mouths of the Merced, Tuolumne, 





19 Couts to Stearns, June 15, 1852. Stearns Papers. 
20 Couts to Stearns, July 12, 1852. Stearns Papers. 
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and Stanislaus Rivers. He had been offered $14 a head for his cattle 
but had not accepted. Though he was concerned about his return 
south, he felt it would not occur until he had found a place to keep his 
cattle during the winter season.” 

The final letter was written on August 14, 1852. Here, Couts 
tells of selling the entire herd of 943 cattle, both big and little, on 
July 24, for $20 a head at San Joaquin City, opposite the mouth of 
the Stanislaus River.” 

Couts’ first letter to Stearns, on May 12, telling of his leaving 
with 800 head of cattle, and that of July 24, documenting his arrival 
at San Joaquin City, where the cattle were sold, spans a period of 
nearly two months. A considerable amount of time had been spent 
in waiting for the San Joaquin River to drop so that the cattle could 
cross. On June 15, Couts had been a day’s journey north of Santa 
Barbara; and by July 12, his cattle were grazing near San Jose. (How 
long they had been there when Couts wrote to Stearns we cannot be 
sure.) The entire trip of some 400 miles apparently took over one 
month, but less than two, to make. 


Ten years later, in 1862, William Blunt Couts, the brother of 
Cave Johnson Couts, describes conditions on the coastal route after 
the great boom period was over. That year’s drive north probably be- 
gan late in June or early July from the Los Angeles area; for by July 
13 W. B. Couts wrote to Abel Stearns that he passed San Buenaven- 
tura on that day and that his stock seemed to be improving daily in their 
progress northward. He had had difficulty in crossing the Santa Clara 
plains because of the mustard; but he felt that he had not lost any of 
his herd, although he had not been able to count them since. He indi- 
cated that he would write to Stearns again when he arrived in Santa 
Barbara.” On the same day, W. B. Couts wrote to Charles R. Johnson, 
suggesting that he would probably get along better from San Buena- 


21 Couts to Stearns, July 22, 1852. Stearns Papers. 
22 Couts to Stearns, August 14, 1852. Stearns Papers. 
3 W.B. Couts to Abel Stearns, July 13, 1862. Stearns Papers. 
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ventura northward, and indicating that he considered cattle driving 
an awful job.” 

The journey from San Buenaventura to a place five miles from 
Santa Barbara, a distance of about thirty miles, took four days. From 
here, on July 17, W. B. Couts wrote to Stearns that he had had no 
stampedes for the last eight days. He had experienced great difficulty, 
he said, passing the beach at San Buenaventura, as he could not keep 
his cattle from running. Some ten or twelve of them became lame and 
were unable to travel so they would be left at Mr. Daniel Hill’s ranch 
and returned to the Los Coyotes Rancho by Juan Forster. The cattle 
had not been counted since leaving the Conejo Pass.” By July 29, Couts 
had arrived at San Luis Obispo. The herd had travelled the distance 
of 100 miles from Santa Barbara to San Luis Obispo in eleven days; 
and he indicated that he had experienced difficulty getting them 
through the Gaviota Pass. He did not know when he would arrive 
but felt that when he had crossed the Santa Lucia Mountains he 
would be able to tell and could send word to Stearns at Santa Margarita.” 

W. B. Couts was still in San Luis Obispo on July 29; and his 
letter to Charles R. Johnson on that date indicates that he was having 
difficulty. He mentions here that his vaqueros were giving him more 
trouble than the cattle and expresses the hope that in twelve or fifteen 
more days he will be at his destination.” By July 31, the cattle had 
arrived at Paso Robles, having made the journey over the mountains 
from San Luis Obispo without any difficulty; and the big problem 
Couts now faced was the scarcity of grass. The warm weather had 
made travel very slow as it had limited the travel to three hours in the 
morning. Couts mentions in his letter of this date that he saw Henry 
Miller in San Luis Obispo and that Miller was buying three- and four- 
year-old cattle for $8 a head. He knows, he adds here, of only one 
other herd of cattle on the road behind him.” 





24 Couts to Johnson, July 13, 1862. Stearns Papers. 
25 Couts to Stearns, July 17, 1862. Stearns Papers. 
26 Couts to Stearns, July 28, 1862. Stearns Papers. 
27 Couts to Johnson, July 29, 1862. Stearns Papers. 
28 Couts to Stearns, July 31, 1862. Stearns Papers. 
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From Paso Robles the herd moved northward to Soledad and ar- 
rived there on August 6. The trip north had followed the Salinas River, 
so that the cattle were afforded sufficient water, but little grass. Prospects 
for feed were good at Soledad, however, and Couts determined to spend 
a day there. The herd numbered 839 cattle and all the losses en route 
could be accounted for. Couts reckoned that the journey should be 
completed in five more days.” 

By August 18, the cattle had arrived at San Juan, and Couts in 
a letter of this date indicates that he will return the following day with 
his vaqueros, and expresses hopes that he will be able to find work 
either in charge of the 1,000 head of cattle to be sold in Sacramento or 
on one of the ranches in the south.* 

The drive of 1862 ended at San Juan on August 18. The herd, 
on the trail for over one month, had covered a distance of about 300 
miles. Though we lack information as to the disposition of the herd, 
the price of cattle in 1862 was considerably less than the $20 a head 
paid a decade earlier. (W. B. Couts had written in his letter of July 
31, of course, that cattle were selling for $8 a head.) The scarcity of 
feed was greater in 1862 than in 1852; but this is understandable, as 
California had had a series of serious droughts in that ten-year period. 
The number of cattle being driven north in 1862 was far less than 
in 1852, as indicated by the number of herds on the trail. The job of 
driving the cattle, though, remained essentially the same. The prob- 
lems of stampedes, water shortage, food scarcity, poisonous weeds, and 
cattle theives were present in almost all of the drives north. There 
must have been many drivers who, like W. B. Couts, considered this 
an “awful job.” 


The price of cattle in 1852 was excellent, and the cattlemen of 
the south were encouraged to drive their cattle north to the gold fields. 
Cave Couts wrote to Abel Stearns on December 6, 1852, that the cattle 
were higher and in greater demand than ever before. He suggested 


29Couts to Stearns, August 6, 1862. Stearns Papers. 
3°Couts to Stearns, August 18, 1862. Stearns Papers. 
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that if Stearns would go north with a herd of 500 to 1,000 head, he 
would drive the cattle up on shares. In his letter, Couts mentions that > 
the price of choice beef in San Francisco was from fifty to sixty cents a 
pound. Fat cattle were selling at eighteen cents a pound on the hoof. 
Veal was in great demand, and small calves were selling from $20 to 

$25 a head.” Prices throughout the northern communities were high. 
From Weaverville came the report on January 18, 1853, that a drove 

of cattle had arrived and that six were sold in one day for forty cents 

a pound.” The Los Angeles Star of June 4, 1853, reports that at least 
25,000 cattle had been driven north in that one season. The prices 
paid for the cattle ranged from $25 to $32 a head, and gentle cows 
were as high as $40 a head. The article indicates further, that prices 
ought to remain high for some time, the northern counties having 
exhausted their cattle supply. 

The price of cattle did not remain at an inflated price beyond 
1856. The boom period that existed from 1849, when the cattle were 
selling for as high as $500 a head, had come to an end by 1856. Sam > 
Brannan wrote to Abel Stearns in 1856 requesting Stearns to deliver 
to Brannan’s ranch on the Feather River, seventeen miles below Marys- 
ville and twenty-four miles above Sacramento, 500 heifers which Bran- 
nan felt he could hell for $15 a head.® The price for cattle in 1857 
was from $14 to $16 a head.* On the Los Angeles market, cattle prices 
as quoted in the Southern Vineyard of May 8, 1858, were as follows: 


Beef cattle $6 per hundred weight 
Steers—3 yrs. $18 -$22 per head 
2 yrs. $11 -$15 per head 
1 yr. $ 9-$12 per head 
Heifers—2 yrs. $12 -$16 per head 
1 yr. $10- $15 per head 


The demand for cattle declined as more and more cattle were 
brought into the state by the migrants. Cattle drives from Texas and 





31 Cave Couts to Stearns, December 6, 1862. Stearns Papers. 


32 Franklin Buck, A Yankee Trader in the Gold Rush (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920), 
p. 114. 


33 Sam Brannan to Abel Stearns, December 5, 1856. Stearns Papers. 
34 Jacob Leese to Abel Stearns, January 17, 1857. Stearns Papers. 
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Mexico added to the cattle surplus that was being created in Calli- 
fornia. The number of cattle that passed Fort Kearney up to mid- 
July, 1852 on their way to California, according to notes taken for that 
year, was 90,340. By 1854, the number of cattle that came from 
Mexico had reached 60,000 per year.** The drovers bought fewer cattle 
in the south as the supply of cattle increased in the northern counties. 
In 1858 the drovers purchased only one-third as many cattle as they 
had in the boom years, and by 1862, the price of cattle had fallen to 
$8 a head. 

Many of the cattle brought into the state during the Fifties were 
placed on grazing lands in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys 
— lands which, prior to the discovery of gold in California, had been 
populated only by Indians. The new settlers now saw an opportunity 
to graze their cattle some 300 miles closer to the market than the cattle 
of Southern California. By 1860 so many people were engaged in rais- 
ing cattle, and so extreme had been the increase in the number of cattle, 
that marketing had become a serious problem. The people of California 
could not consume all of the beef produced in the state.*” According to 
the report of William Van Voorhis, Secretary of State of California in 
1852, the number of cattle in the State was about 104,000.* During 
the winter of 1855-56 the rainfall was far below normal and nearly 
100,000 cattle died of starvation. The problem of drought, coupled 
with the decline in price which began in 1856, hastened the end of the 
prosperity the cattle barons had known since the Gold Rush of 1849. 
Severe winters followed by droughts added to the burdens of the cattle- 
men. By the 1863-64 season, when the “great” drought occurred, the 
end of the cattle barons was a certainty. In 1860, the number of cattle 
in the state was 3,000,000; and by 1870 the number had dropped to 
630,000.” 





35Los Angeles Star, September 18, 1852. 
86 Los Angeles Star, February 11, 1854. 
37 Pulling, “History,” p. 107. 


38 Theodore H. Hittell, History of California (San Francisco: N. J. Stone and Co., 1897), 
v. 3, p. 133. 


39 Caughey, California (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), p. 311. 
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The discovery of gold in California was the direct cause of pros- 
perity for the cattle industry of Southern California. The demand for 
beef in the newly created communities to the north necessitated the 
procurement of large herds of cattle from the closest source: the cattle 
ranchos of Southern California. These cattle drives northward in Cali- 
fornia thus played a significant part in the early development of the 
state: as they brought the beef necessary to feed the miners and settlers 
in the gold region, they also brought new wealth to the cattlemen in 
the south. 
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OVERLAND VIA “JACKASS MAIL” 


IN 1858 


THE DIARY OF PHOCION R. WAY 


edited and annotated by 


WILLIAM A. DUFFEN 


Part Four 


July 4th [1858]. This is the glorious 4th, the anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence. I have no flag to raise, and no whiskey to drink. I have no one with 
me but one white man and an Indian woman. They seem to feel but little interest 
in this great day. 1 might shoot off my gun and pistol, but the noise might scare 
up a roving band of Apaches. It is better policy to keep quiet and spend the day 
in meditation. I suppose that the rest of my party are drinking “Muscle” [Mescal] 
and enjoying themselves in Tubac. I hope they may have a good time and all 
keep sober. 

_ Last night the dry grass took fire near our camp and in a few minutes the 
whole valley was in a blaze. The grass is tall and very thick, and we have been 
fearful that it would take fire and have taken great care to prevent it, but last 
night it ignited near the camp fire from a stray coal and flashed up like powder. 
We made a desperate effort to stop it, but it was of no avail. We cleared a space 
around our new house and tent and then let it burn. The wind carried the fire up 
one side of the valley and it soon left us. Anyone who has ever seen a prairie on 
fire may picture to himself the scene. This morning that side of the valley looks 
black and desolate, but the rainy season will soon cover it with grass again. 

The fire frightened off our oxen. This morning I tracked them about 2 miles 
on the road towards Tubac. Just now an Indian boy came into the camp from 
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Tubac. He says he saw their tracks just as he left the town. There is no doubt 
they have gone there, and our party will see them and bring them home. 

This morning a Mex passed here on his road to Fort Buchanan from Tucson. 
Another man has been shot in Tucson, and he is after the doctor to dress the 
wounds. He has to ride 100 miles after the doctor.! The wounded man is a white 
man named Miles. He was shot in two places by another white man whom the 
Mexican did not know. Miles had a brother shot in a duel and killed about 2 
months ago.? This makes (if he dies) the 7th man that has been killed in the 
small town of Tucson since the Ist of April — this is a great country. 


July Sth. Our party did not return last night. They will probably be here before 
noon today. Last night I slept under a roof for the first time since I have been 
in the Santos [Santa] Rita Valley. A traveling Indian stopped here yesterday 
afternoon and we accommodated him with lodgings under the same roof. It 
rained in the night and the wind blew the water through the interstices of the 
logs upon me, almost as bad as if I had been in the open air. We will soon have 
these cracks plastered up. We have no door, and one end of the house is left 
open for a chimney. I slept on the earth floor, rolled in my blanket. The floor 
is a little damp yet, but it has not injured me. I am fast becoming hardened to 
this kind of life. I can stand more now than a great many old border men. | have 
the advantage of a strong stable constitution and good health. If we recover our 
oxen today we will commence hauling logs for another house and an addition 
to the present one for a kitchen. 





1 Conceivably this could have been Dr. Bernard John Dowling Irwin, who was listed in the 
Census of 1860 as a surgeon at Fort Buchanan, a native of Ireland then 30 years of age. Dr. 
Irwin appears several times in the “General Index” of The War of the Rebellion: Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, as outstanding in practice and administration, 
and finally as active in caring for survivors of the Sultana pda of April, 1865. 


2The wounded man was Edward Miles, born in 1818 in Hagerstown, Maryland. After 
several years in Texas, he went to California in 1849. By the mid-1850s Miles had arrived in 
Tucson and established a trading post. His brother, Benjamin Harbaugh Miles, was born 
in 1828 in Rochester, New York. At 19 he went to Springfield, Illinois, and was associated 
in the study of law with Edward Dickinson Baker, who later lost his life in the Civil War 
battle at Ball’s Bluff, or Leesburg, Virginia, October 21, 1861. Miles and Baker went to 
California and became active in Republican politics. Later Baker went to Oregon where he 
played an important role mane the political campaign of 1860. After Edward Miles entered 
business in Tucson, Benjamin left California politics to join his brother. On April 27, 1857, 
Edward engaged in a dispute with the well-known Granville Henderson Oury, recently 
arrived from California. Benjamin interceded, challenged Oury to a duel with rifles, and was 
killed. It was not two months, as Way stated, but a year and two months later that Edward 
was shot in the left breast by a Mexican male servant. He soon sold his store and went 
east, where he engaged in several business ventures. His wound never healed completely and 
he died from its effects in Washington, D.C., December 11, 1863. See File M 643 B in Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson, for biographical material on Edward and Benjamin 
Miles, prepared for the Society in 1898 by Charles E. Kern, a nephew living in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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July 6th. Our party returned from ‘lubac about noon yesterday. They had a 
merry time on the 4th and everything went off peacably. Nearly all the white 
settlers in this vicinity were collected there, and as usual on such occasions a 
majority of them got a little tight. 1 was fearful that under the influence of 
liquor some of them might quarrel and shoot one another. Such sprees here 
nearly always terminate in a tragedy. They brought the oxen back with them. 
They found our old traveling companions, Col. Sayles and party, at Tubac. The 
patriotic Col. delivered a short but eloquent 4th of July oration at the dinner 
table. He left his secretary (Austin) at El Paso [sic]. They have come out here 
to examine into the mining resources of New Mexico and make a report to 
interested parties at home. They either have (or contemplate having) an interest 
in some mine themselves, in my opinion.? They have promised to visit us next 
Saturday or Sunday. 

Yesterday 2 of our men, Randall and McCoy,* had an encounter with a 
large cinnamon bear. They were cutting timber at the foot of a mountain close 
by, when they saw a bear on the side of the mountain feeding upon acorns. 
They crept up slighly [sic] within a hundred yards of him without being seen. 
When Mr. Randall raised his rifle, took deliberate aim and fired, the monster 
dropped on his knees, roared with pain, but recovered himself in an instant 
and discovered his enemies and darted like lightning down the mountain. They 
saw him coming and knew their danger. McCoy sprang into the fork of a low 
mesquite tree and he had hardly done this before the bear was at the foot of the 
tree with his mouth wide open, ready to drag him down. .Mc snapped his re- 
volver three times at him but it would not go off, and the bear would certainly 
have “wiped him out” if he had not caught a glimpse of Randall making fast 
time down the hill. Randall could find no tree to climb and was forced to depend 
on his legs for safety. The trees here are few in number and very small — not 
more than 10 or 15 feet high from the ground to the topmost branch. The bear, 
attracted this time by a new object, left Mc and pursued Randall. Mc at this 
moment succeeded in firing off his treacherous pistol and gave him another 
wound, but he would have caught Randall in a few more bounds if his vitality 
had continued; but fortunately for both parties he had “run his race” and dropped 
dead in his tracks. 

All this transpired in less than a minute's time, and illustrates the great 
danger of bear hunting. At this moment Grosvenor came up and, anxious to 





3About a year later the Tubac Weekly Arizonian (July 21, 1859) announced that the 
Sopori Land & Mining Company and the Arizona Land & oe Company had recently 
been organized in Providence, Rhode Island, and that “Col. Sayles, Agent of the Sopori 


Company” was expected to arrive in Tucson in a few days. 


4Robert McCoy was born in Alabama. According to the Census of 1860, he was working 
as a teamster at the Arivaca mines at that time. On p. 11 of Frank C. Lockwood’s More 
Arizona Characters (U. of Arizona, 1942), a letter from H. C. Grosvenor stated that McCoy 
was from Missouri. Probably he lived there prior to coming to Arizona. This man should 


not be confused with either of the two Robert McCoys listed in the Census of 1864. 
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have a hand in so glorious an affair, shot the prostrate brute in the head and 
“killed him again.” They cut him open and found that the first ball had entered 
his flank and passed through his lights [lungs], liver and heart and lodged in 
his shoulder. It was a large ball from a Mississippi Yaeger.> This is the wound 
which really proved fatal, but if he had succeeded in catching both of the men 
he would have lived long enough to kill them. Their tenacity of life is truly 
wonderful. We have now killed a bear and a tiger in the short time we have 
been in the mountains of Santa Rita. Deer, we do not count them. 


July 7th. Our oxen left us again last night. Page® went all the way to Tubac to 
hunt them but returned without them. They have probably stopped at some shady 
place by the way. We will have another hunt for them tomorrow. They have 
discommoded us very much the past few days. We have our kitchen nearly 
finished. It joins our other house on the south and is built in the same manner. 
Randall killed a deer today and we now have fresh meat again. 


July 8th. One of our men, McCoy, went this morning in search of our oxen. He 
will go all the way to Tubac to get some medicine for one our peons who is sick. 
Yesterday Mr. Fuller and myself went out with our guns for a short hunt. When 
about a mile from our Ranche we saw a large cinnamon bear walking leisurely 
along, stopping occasionally to take a bite at the wild cactus. He was distant 
about 600 yards and had not seen us. We crept softly up toward him in the cover 
of a canyon until we were within a hundred yards of the spot when we had 
last seen him. When we clambered up the steep bank under a low scrubby tree, 
there was the monster in open view. He had evidntly got wind of us, for he was 
snuffing the air and tossing up his head. They are very keen scented and when 
the wind is in their favour they can scent a man a long distance. We had no 





5 The United States Rifle, model 1841. After it was issued to Jefferson Davis’ First Mississippi 
Regiment in 1847, it was commonly called the “Mississippi Rifle.” The effectiveness of this 
gun caused it also to be referred to as the jager, after German huntsmen or riflemen. Orig- 
inally it was .54 caliber, but was modified in 1850 to a .58 caliber weapon. 


6 John Hempstead Page, a native of Maryland, 26 years of age and a farmer, was shown in 
the Census of 1860 as married to Larcena Ann Pennington, who was born in Tennessee in 
1837. The Pages were married in December, 1858, in Tucson. Page was a partner of a 
Captain Reynolds in a lumbering project in the Santa Rita Mountains. During March, 1860, 
while camped in Madera Canyon, Mrs. Page and a Mexican child were captured by Apaches. 
A short time later Mrs. Page was abandoned as dead. She revived, and sixteen days after 
her abduction she stumbled into a camp in Madera Canyon in critical condition. She re- 
covered and lived a very active life in Tucson for more than a half century. She died on 
March 31, 1913. In the spring of 1861 Page was ambushed and killed by Apaches on the 
Tucson-Camp Grant Road. His remains were interred at the site. For greater detail see 
Robert H. Forbes, The Penningtons: Pioneers of Early Arizona (Tucson: Arizona Arche- 
ological and Historical Society, 1919), passim. 
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time to lose for the bear had already turned to run. We knew our only safety 
was to keep ourselves hid from his view, for if we wounded him he would be 
upon us in a moment if he should happen to see where the shot came from. It 
is true we might climb the [s]crubby tree (which was the only one near); but 
we could not see that we would get entirely out of his reach, and we would 
likely have hard fighting to do before we gained the victory. 

It was a critical moment and I felt we were standing on dangerous ground. 
Fuller, being the best shot, levelled his gun and fired. He struck the bear for 
he gave an awful grunt, reared on his hind legs, and looked around in every direc- 
tion for his enemies. We were concealed by the rocks and lay still as mice. He did 
not see us. Becoming frightened at the stillness around him, [he] started to 
move off. I took courage at this and fired my sharp shooter at him, but this only 
made him run the faster. He soon disappeared over the mountain. We tracked 
him by his blood about a mile and then gave up the chase. If we had come 
upon him suddenly it might have cost us our lives, so we followed him with 
great caution. If we had captured him we would have taken nothing but his 
hide, for the bears are all poor at this season and not fit to eat. Bear hunting is a 
dangerous sport and very few here will engage in it. I have heard old frontier 
men say that they would rather fight 6 Indians than one Grizzly or Cinnamon 
bear. The Indians and Mexicans will not kill nor eat them. They have an old 
superstition which causes them to respect and even venerate this shaggy brute. 
They believe that after Montezuma’s death his only daughter sought refuge in 
the den of a bear, the bear fed her, and made her as comfortable as possible. She 
never more returned to the habitation of her own species, but lived and cohabited 
with the bear. She inspired the savage animal with a love for her people, and 
to this day they believe a bear will not harm a Mexican or Indian. If they meet 
one they talk to him and he turns and walks away. I have not heard of one 
being attacked by a bear. 

Col. Sayles and Col. Douglas came riding up to our ranch about noon today. 
We did not expect them before Saturday, and were busy making preparations 
to receive them. We were engaged in the manufacturing of 3 or 4 rough-looking 
stools and a primitive-looking table.? We had nearly completed the stools, but 
we were compelled to seat them “Turkish” fashion on our floor until they were 
finished when we proudly offered them a more exalted position. They only 
remained a couple of hours and did not give us time to finish our table. They 
took dinner with us, and went on their way to Fort Buchanan. We only had 
one kind of meat for dinner, but if we had known they were coming we would 
have had a greater variety, (i.e.) bear and deer meat. The Col. [Sayles] looks 


well and appeared to enjoy his visit. 1 was really glad to see him for we traveled 





7Way’s pencil sketch of this furniture-making scene appears in this issue. 
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together so long that he appeared like one of our family. Pierce was not with 
him, but he will likely visit us next Saturday. 


July 9th. Oxen were brought back by McCoy last evening and run off again 
last night. Boy has gone to hunt them up. Grosvenor and Fuller have gone into 
the mountains to look at some new mines. They will probably be gone all day. 


July 10th. Oxen were brought back this morning about 10 o'clock. We will take 
good care not to lose them again. They have kept us back in our work and caused 
us much loss of time. Col. Poston and Mr. Pierce made us a visit today. Pierce 
will return home by the next San Diego mail which leaves Tucson on the 15th. 
We did not expect them before tomorrow, and we were making a bull’s-hide 
table, and some stools for their accommodation, but they were too soon for us and 
we were compelled to do without them. Pierce, in company with Poston and 
Grosvenor, visited the Salero and Busteo mines.® They left for Tubac at 5 o'clock. 


July 12th. Just finished 2 long letters, one to my Father and one to my brothers 
in Kansas.® As yet we have no table to write upon and | was compelled to write 
upon my knees. I will have to ride to Tubac this evening in order to have my 
letters taken to Tucson in time for the mail. It rained last night and it looks 
very much like it would rain again this afternoon. 


July 13th. Returned from Tubac at noon today. Yesterday it commenced raining 
on me soon after I left and rained on me all the way to Tubac. If I had not bor- 
rowed Fuller’s soldier coat I would have been drenched through. I had trouble 
with my mule as usual. They turned him loose this morning and he could not 
be caught again. ... I had to ride another mule back and leave him; “dam a mule 
anyhow.” 


July 15th. Our mules have all either strayed off or been stolen with the exception 
of the one I rode in from Tubac. We have all been out to hunt them, but have 





8 The Bustillo Mine was one of those mentioned by J. Ross Browne in The Apache Country: 
A Tour Through Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver Regions of Nevada (New 
York, 1869), p. 231, as belonging to the Santa Rita group. 


9The transcription of a letter from Robert W. Way, a nephew of Phocion R. Way, to Prof. 
W. Clement Eaton, dated June 21, 1932, is in the Lockwood Collection at the Arizona Pio- 
neers’ Historical Society. Speaking of Phocion’s father, Robert W. Way states: “For years 
Grandfather operated an academy. All five of his sons were, of course, graduates of his. He 
was born in York, Penna., in 1788. He closed his school in 1860, and died in 1881.” The 
letter continues with remarks about Way’s brothers: “All four of his brothers went west 
during the same period, but they went to Kansas. It was Grandfather’s idea, and not their 
own. He wanted his boys to help develop the country. Four of them pre-empted land. In 
two or three years they came home, one at a time.” 
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found no trace of them. I am afraid that we have lost them, but we will have 
another hunt for them before we give them up. We are busy building a “corral” 
to confine them in at night. We will have it finished in two or three days more. 


July 17th. Mules have not been found. We are beginning to think that the 
Apaches have stolen them. We have been out of flour and coffee for two days. 
We sent a man after some day before yesterday, but he has not returned. I don’t 
know what excuse he can have for his delay. The Apaches may have rubbed him 
out. Hard living without coffee or flour. We fortunately had a little penola [sic] 
which we made to answer the purpose of both, but the last of that was used up 
this morning and Mr. Fuller started to Tubac on foot to look after provisions. 
One of our men (Randall) cut his leg with an ax yesterday, which will probably 
lay him up for several days. This accident is also very unfortunate for at the 
present time, as we are very anxious to get along with our work. 


July 19th. Our man returned on Sunday morning with flour and coffee. He got 
on the trace of our lost mules and succeeded in finding them. Fuller brought 
them back yesterday. They were on their way to Sonora and the man who assisted 
them charged ten dollars for his trouble. We have now got our “corral” finished 
and we can confine them at night. I was out hunting yesterday and today. On 
both occasions I saw a deer and a herd of antelope, but I did not succeed in 
killing anything. I had a good shot at a deer on Sunday and missed him. I have 
not learned to shoot with my Sharps rifle. They are made to over-shoot and you 
must make an allowance of a foot in a hundred yards. Today I shot twice at a 
herd of antelope but did not kill any of them. They are a provoking animal to 
hunt. They will run of until they get out of gunshot, when they will stop and 
look at you. If you approach too near they will run off again and in this way 
they will keep you following them a long distance in hopes of getting a shot. 
Mr. Fuller went out this morning and had better luck than I, for he returned 
with a fine buck. When he goes out with his gun he seldom fails to bring home 
some kind of game. He is considered the most expert hunter in the mountains. 
We will now have fresh meat again. We have been out for several days. 


July 25th. Today I killed my first deer. 1 shot with my Sharps rifle about 130 
yards. It was very fat and heavy. I returned to the camp after hanging up my 
deer to get a mule to pack it home. One of our men (Randall) went with me. 
It was four miles from our ranch to the spot where it was, consequently I had 
to travel 16 miles to get my deer home. This a deer sport. 

The rainy season has now set in and it rains very day. It does not rain all 
the time, but rains in showers and the sun comes out between times bright and 
warm. The mountains around present a singular appearance, the clouds settle 
around them and some times almost entirely conceal them, and then you can 
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see only portions of them through openings in the clouds. Sometimes the base 
and extreme summits can be seen while all the rest is hid. It rains nearly all the 
time in the highest mountains. 

I intended to have written several letters home for the next mail, but I will 
have no opportunity to send them to the Post Office which is sixty miles from here. 
Col. Poston always sends a man from Tubac, but he has already gone without 
giving us notice. He went earlier than usual to have time to transact some other 
business. Our mail facilities at present are not very good. 

I neglected to state that it is customary in this country to set up with a man 
the night after he has killed his first deer, and make him treat the party present 
to a gallon of whiskey. I was fortunate enough to escape this ordeal as most of 


our company were in Tubac and there was no whiskey to be had without traveling 
20 miles for it. 


July 27th. Today we have commenced building another picket house for the 
accommodation of some of our peons. We will build it near the corral so that they 
can guard our animals at night. Its dimensions are 10 x 14 feet. 


July 29th. Today I killed a fine young buck. I shot him at 150 yards. I sent 2 
Mexicans out to bring him home. He will keep us in fresh meat until next 
Sunday. Our large family will consume two deer in a week. Fuller and McCoy 
have gone to the Fort but they will likely return this evening. We are progress- 
ing finely with our work. 


August 2nd. We hired 4 new peons yesterday. Three women and one man. The 
women have 2 small children and our ears will now be refreshed with music 
from these domestic organs. One of the females is a young girl and very good- 
looking. Grosvenor started this morning on a visit to the mines of Cerro Colorado 
and Arivaca, he will not return until the last of this week. The last mail has 
come in, but not letters or papers for us. 


August 5th. We have had a little rain, but the usual rainy season has not yet 
set in. It is generally nearly over by this time and we are beginning to fear that 
it will not come at all. If it does not our water may all dry up. 

Day before yesterday Mr. Poston and myself went into the mountains and 
shot a large antelope. We carried it on our shoulders for more than a mile to 
our ranch. 

We are now making adobes for a new house, and if the weather continues 
dry a little longer we will have enough for our purpose. They are made by 
mixing mud and dry grass and working it well with plenty of water, then press- 
ing it into moulds of proper size and drying them in the sun. In a few days 
our sun-dried brick are ready for use. 
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August 13th. Yesterday William Randall, one of our best men, left us. He has 
a ranch in partnership with one Bill Kirkland’® and he has gone to gather in 
his crops. He is an industrious, clever fellow and we will miss him very much. 
I hope that we will be able to engage him again after he is through with his 
work. Yesterday it rained very hard, raised the water in our creek, which usually 
does not run, and washed away our spring, which is in the bed of the creek. I 
guess this is the commencement of the rainy season which is unusually late in 
beginning. It is generally nearly over by this time. I was in the mountains at 
the time hunting deer and got drenched through. I have worn my last pair of 
boots out in rambling over the rocks and hills, and at present there are no more 
to be had in the country I am in a bad fix. I made an abortive attempt to mend 
them with buckskin thongs. | will be compelled to remain in doors until I can 
procure another pair. This country is very hard on shoe leather; a pair of shoes 
that would last me three months in the States will not last me here three weeks. 
We have now a fine lot of adobes made and under shelter, and we are now (at 
intervals between the rains) building our adobe house. McCoy made me a 
present of a big ugly black dog which is quite an acquisition to our ranch, as we 
needed an article of that kind very much. 


August 18th. Yesterday I received my first letter from home, dated June 18th, 
in reply to a letter I mailed from New Orleans on May 16th. The only Cincinnati 
paper we received by this mail was a Dutch paper (The Volksfreund)" which 
unfortunately we cannot read. Mr. Fuller and Randall came out last night with 
the mail and they also each of them brought a Female (Mexican woman) out 
with them. One of the women is the kept woman of McCoy. He has been trying 
to “throw her off” but she is determined not to be left and has followed him. We 
now have five women at our ranch. 

We have had nothing to eat for some time but flour and beans, no fat or 
grease of any kind. We have found it impossible to procure any. My boots have 
worn out and I cannot go out hunting to procure fresh meat, and our hunter 


10William Hudson Kirkland, according to the Census of 1860, was a native of Virginia. He 
was listed as a trader with property valued at $2,500. His wife, Missouri Ann, was born in 
Missouri and was then 24 years old. Thomas E. Farish in his History of Arizona (Phoenix, 
1915), v. 2, p. 200 f, states that Kirkland, “who raised the first American flag in 1856 in the 
town of Tucson, was born in Petersburg, Virginia, July 12, 1832, and emigrated to Arizona 
shortly after the Gadsden Purchase. ... He and his wife were the first white couple married 
in Arizona, being married in Tucson May 26, 1860. ... Kirkland died in Winkelman, Ari- 


zona, January 19, 1911, at the age of 78 years, ond was survived by a wife and seven 
children.” 


The Cincinnati Volksfreund was a German language daily newspaper founded in Decem- 
ber, 1850. It was published until 1908. Beginning in 1853, a weekly was published in con- 
junction with the daily. The weekly suspended publication in 1907. See Winifred Gregory, 
Union List of Newspapers (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1937). 
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(Fuller) has been absent for some time. Randall went out this morning to try 
and kill a deer. I hope he will succeed. We undertook to make some more adobes 
and had part of them spoiled by the rain. We have got our chimney finished 
and it is a very good one and draws well. 


August 20th. We run out of beans on the 17th and had nothing to eat but flour 
made into “Tortillas.” This was hard living and I went to town yesterday to try 
and hunt up something to eat. I succeeded in procuring 150 Ibs. of beans and a 
quantity of “Pinoche” and also to please our Mex. women | undertook to bring 
out about a dozen water melons. These are unhandy to pack on mules, and 
before I had gone more than two miles, in going down a steep hill the pack 
slipt forward onto his neck and frightened him so that he ran away, and did 
not stop jumping and kicking until he had cleared himself of every bit of his 


load. I was in a bad predicament now. I had to pick up my scattered load and . 


endeavor to repack the mule myself which is not an easy matter for a “gringo.” 
Some of the melons were smashed and I concluded to leave them in the road and 
only pack the more valuable articles. I was a long time trying this with very 
little success. Then I saw an Indian and squaw on the hills in the distance and 
beckoned them to me—the Indians and Mexicans all understand packing a 
mule to perfection. He undone all my work and soon had the mule packed in 
the most approved style. 1 rewarded him with the melons and some small change. 
In the awkward position in which I was then placed, I could not help feeling 
the superiority of the Indian. Nature has adapted every man to move in some 
particular sphere or excel in his own proper walk of life. 1 was detained so long 
by this accident that I was long after night in getting home. They were all 
anxiously expecting me. I had ten pounds of butter with me. Our cook soon had 
some hot bread, and we all sat down to a luxurient [sic] supper of bread, butter 
and coffee. We enjoyed it hugely after our scanty fare of late. I made arrange- 
ments to get what butter we want (weekly) from Mr. Wm. Kirkland at 75c 
per pound. All the “Senoras” and “Senoritas” were “down on me” for not bring- 





12Samuel P. Heintzelman, born in 1805 in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, was graduated 
from West Point in 1825. After serving in the Mexican War, he was stationed in California. 
He established the military post of Fort Yuma, on the Colorado River, in 1850. His knowl- 
edge of Southern Arizona was useful in the organization of the Sonora Exploring & Mining 
Company, and he became its first president. The famous mine of the Cerro Colorado area, 
the Heintzelman, was named for him. In 1859 he went east to promote new mining interests. 
His fine record in the Civil War, during which he rose to the brevet rank of major-general, 
is well known. Following the war he passed a great deal of time traveling, and he died in 
Washington, D.C., on May 1, 1880. See Charles D. Poston’s “In Memoriam: Major-General 
Samuel P. Heintzelman,” (Tucson) Arizona Weekly Star, May 13, 1880. 
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ing them melons. Their bright eyes flashed with indignation — they are very 
fond of melons. 


August 25th. | have just returned from another trip to Tubac. Page went with 
me. We brought some flour, tobacco, and some other small articles. We also got 
a jug of whiskey to treat our friends with. It cost $6.00 per gallon. I was intro- 
duced to Major Heintzleman’ and Mr. Lathrop,” the president and treasurer 
of the Sonora Mining Company. 


August 29th. Our Peons being absent on a “spree” at Tucson, I have been hard at 
work the last three days carrying bricks and mortar for our new adobe house. 
Grosvenor has been unwell, but he is now better. Day before yesterday we dis- 
covered and killed a large rattlesnake under some pack saddles in our new house. 
How the “varmet” managed to get there without being seen is more than we can 
tell. Today Grosvenor took down his coat to put it on, and found a tarantula 
underneath it. This shows the danger we are always in from these poisonous 
animals. The rainy season has driven them from their holes, and they are crawling 
around in every direction. We are more exposed to them at night for we all 
sleep on the earth floor of the house. We have yet heard nothing from Wrightson 
and his party. We expect a visit from Major Heintzleman, Mr. Lathrop and 
Col. Poston some time this week. 


August 30th. Peons have not yet returned from Tucson. With them it is always 
“pleasure first and business afterwards.” I am still doing an Irishman’s work, 
carrying mortar and brick for the mason on our new house. I find it pretty 


hard work. 


August 31st. Page went to town this morning after provisions, etc. Peons have 
not returned. A violent storm of wind and rain last night; it also rained a little 
today. | have been at work nearly all day. 


13Solon H. Lathrop came to Arizona as an official of the Sonora Exploring & Mining Com- 
pany sometime prior to Way’s arrival in 1858. The Tubac Weekly Arizonian for May 19, 
1859, indicates that Lathrop contracted to carry mail from Tubac to Tucson until regular 
service was instituted. The Census of 1860 lists him as a native of New Hampshire, 38 
years old, and a merchant worth $70,000. According to the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Sonora Exploring and Mining Company, March, 1860 (New York, 1860), Lathrop was 
then the Superintendent of Mines at the Heintzelman. Francis B. Heitman’s Historical 
Register of the United States Army (Washington, 1903), shows that Lathrop was com- 
missioned in New Mexico on August 5, 1861 as a captain of infantry. He was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel on August 20, 1862, and retained that rank until his death (October 7, 1867). 
The “General Index” of War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confed- 


erate Armies shows him closely associated with General Heintzelman through most of the 
conflict. 
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September Ist. One of our peons returned last night, the other has gone to Sonora 
and we hired another in his place. It is lucky for us that either of them came 
back. They are very apt to run off when they get a little in debt. We are progress- 
ing finely with our work. I will now have an easier time. One of our Mex girls 
walked all the way from Tubac today, a pretty long walk for a girl. 


September 3rd. Maj. Heintzelman and Mr. Fuller paid us a visit today. The 
Major expressed himself well satisfied with our location and the improvements 
we have made. He says that we have done well and much better than he expected. 
He appears to be a plain, straight forward, common sense sort of man. He has 
gone to Fort Buchanan on business and will give us another call on his return. 
Fuller brought the mail but only one letter (Grosvenor’s) and no news from 


Wrightson and his party. 


September 4th. Tonight we have three visitors on their way to the Fort (Dodson 
of Sopori, Van Alstine,’® and Jack Huntin’® of Cerro Colorado). 


September 7th. Maj. Heinzleman in company with Fuller and Brevoort,'’ the 
sutler at the Fort, and Cap Dever'® passed through here yesterday on their return 
to Tubac. The Major and Grosvenor visited the Salero Mine. Grosvenor ac- 
companied them to town in order to lay out our wagon road. 


September 8th. | have just finished four letters, which will be mailed from Tuc- 
son about the 15th, one to Harry Shipley,’® one to J. W. Morgan, Cin., one to 





14Qn March 18, 1882, an article by Charles D. Poston appeared in the (Florence) Arizona 
Enterprise entitled “In Memoriam: Christopher C. Dodson.” According to Poston, Dodson 
was a native of Georgia who moved to Texas as a boy. He fought in the Mexican War as 
a private, then went to California as a lieutenant under Colonel “Jack” Hays in 1849, and 
in 1855 came to Arizona with “Colonel” James Douglass. During the Civil War he fought 
with the Confederacy, and afterward he went to Mexico for a time. Later he returned to 
Arizona, and died March 12, 1881, at the home of Granville H. Oury in Florence. 


15 Nelson Van Alstine, according to the Census of 1860, was born in Canajohari, New York, 
in 1816. He was listed as a resident of the “Lower Santa Cruz Settlements,” 45 years of age 
and married to a native, Rita C., age 24. A two-year-old son, Antonio, is also mentioned. 
Van Alstine held property valued at $10,000. The Solomon Warner Manuscript, on file at 
the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, states that Van Alstine came to Tucson as fore- 
man with Warner’s pack train from Yuma in 1856. The Tubac Weekly Arizonian of August 
8, 1859, refers to Van Alstine as having taken up residence on his “recently improved” ranch 
two miles north of Tubac on the Tucson Road. Van Alstine died March 14, 1898, at his 
Tanque Verde ranch, east of Tucson, and was buried in the Catholic cemetery at Tucson. 


16Way may have been in error as to the correct name of this individual. According to the 
Census of 1860, there was at the Sopori, near the Cerro Colorado, an Edward Hunting of 
Connecticut, 45 years old and a brickmason by trade. 
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John T. Hammond, New Orleans, and one to A. G. Anderson,”° California. I 
expect answers about the Ist December. 


September 10th. We are still making adobes. We now have nearly 1,000 on the 
ground drying. Everyone told us that we could not make adobes and keep them 
at this season, but contrary to their expectations and our fears we have succeeded, 
without losing more than 50. This has been owing to the unusually dry season. 
It has rained frequently, but we have always been fortunate in getting our adobes 
dried and under shelter between the intervals of rain. Today we will have com- 
pleted all that will be necessary for present purposes. If we succeed in getting 
these in safe we will indeed be fortunate. We will not probably attempt to make 
any more until next spring. 

Yesterday we had our two oxen brought out again with two others be- 
longing to Page. We thought that they would be more likely to remain if they 


17E}ias Brevoort, born in Michigan in 1823, arrived at Santa Fe in 1850. In November, 1851, 
he was appointed second-lieutenant of a volunteer company composed of American citizens 
for operations against the Indians. Two years later he was in California as first-lieutenant in 
the Los Angeles Rangers. Later he was sutler and postmaster at Fort Buchanan; and in 1859 
he purchased the Reventon Ranch north of Tubac, where he was living in 1860. The Census 
states that he was a merchant with property valued at $73,500. When the Civil War came 
to the Territory he left, and the Federal government confiscated his property. The Santa Fe 
Gazette of September 4, 1869, mentions that he was a saloon keeper in that town, and in 
1874 he was operating the New Mexico Land Grant Agency. That same year in Santa Fe 
he published his New Mexico: Her Natural Resources and Attractions. From 1877 to 1881 
Brevoort was Receiver for the United States Land Office in Santa Fe. In R. E. Twitchell’s 
Old Santa Fe (Santa Fe, 1925), n. 151, Brevoort is credited with the statement that Alphonse 
Pinart had purloined, directly or indirectly, many eighteenth-century archives which he sold 
to the great collector Hubert Howe Bancroft. In his History of Arizona and New Mexico 
(San Francisco, 1889), Bancroft states that Brevoort himself “gave me much aid in obtaining 
original material.” See Brevoort’s folder in the Hayden Files, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society. See also War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Series I, v. 50, pt. 1, p. 930. 


18 William Dever, according to the Census of 1860, was born in Virginia in 1827. He resided 
near the “Sonoita Creek Settlements,” had $7,300 in property, and was listed as a miner. 
The Census of 1864 indicates that he had then been a resident of Arizona for six years. On 
March 7, 1878, the Tucson Arizona Weekly Star reported Dever’s death: “Capt. Devers, 
well known in Tucson, who has resided in Arizona since 56 [1858?] died at his home on 
the Sonoita on Wednesday of last week [Feb. 28, 1878]. He died from effects of a wound 
received in his breast from the Indians about a year ago; in fact he was badly shattered in 
body from gunshot wounds at the hands of Indians in different attacks.” Also see Dever’s 
folder in the Hayden Files, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 


18Robert W. Way to Prof. W. Clement Eaton, June 21, 1932, Lockwood Collection, Ari- 
zona Pioneers’ Historical Society. R. W. Way states here that Phocion R. Way formed a 
partnership with a Murray Shipley when he returned to Cincinnati. They remained partners 
in the engraving business until 1885. 


20No additional information has been found on J. W. Morgan, John T. Hammond, or A. G. 
Anderson. 
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had company. We have no fences here to keep our stock, and in fact there are 
very few fences in the country and these of the rudest dscription, made of brush 
and sticks, and they are only to enclose fields of grain. There is very little timber 
here suitable to make fences, and what there is is in the rugged mountains and 
almost inaccessible. There stock of every description is turned loose on the com- 
mons to graze where they like. 

Today we are informed by a person from the Fort that a train of American 
wagons passed there last evening. We suppose that it must be Wrightson’s train, 
although we did not expect them by that route. This is very agreeable informa- 
tion to us, and Grosvenor and McCoy started immediately across the mountains 
to intercept them before they could arrive at Tubac. They will endeavor to reach 
Calavasa®! before them. There is no road and they will no doubt find the way 
extremely rough. 


September 11th. No white men here today except Page and myself. In the 
absence of our regular masons we have turned mason. We are laving up the 
wall for our harness and lumber house. Page is laying the adobes and I am 


bossing the job. 


September 12th. Grosvenor and Mc[Coy] returned last evening. They did not 
find Wrightson’s train. They went to Calavassa [sic] and thence to Tubac but 
heard nothing of the wagons. We concluded it could not be they. However Mc 
went to town today to make further inquiries and make sure of it. 

Our oxen it seems will not stay with us. We have kept them tied up or 
hobbled. Yesterday we united them and at night they started for Tubac. Page 
and myself followed them in the dark and succeeded in capturing one old broken 
down fellow, the rest made their escape. They have given us a great deal of 
trouble. 


September 13th. McCoy returned this morning with the 3 stray oxen. He could 
get no further information about those wagons (“embustero”) [liar]! 





21 Calabasas, a site some twelve miles south of Tubac on the Santa Cruz River. Until 1784 
it was a visita of Guevavi Mission, and for the next seven years was a visita of Tubac. Some 
time later a ranch, known as El Rancho de las Calabasas, was established here, and until 1853 
it was probably the property of Governor Gandara of Sonora. Attempts later were made to 
promote the area on a grand scale, but ended in failure. See p. 315 of Byrd H. Granger's 
edition of Will C. Barnes’ Arizona Place Names (U. of Arizona Press, 1960). Opposite p. 
40 of the Report of the Sonora Exploring and Mining Company, December, 1856 (Cincin- 
nati, 1856), is an interesting full-page sketch of “Calabaza.” 
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September 17th. Mr. Lathrop of the Sonora Expr. & Mining Co. paid us a visit 
yesterday and remained until this morning. We offered them a bed on the roof 
of the house. He expressed himself well satisfied with the progress we have made. 
Mr. Grosvenor received a letter from one of Wrightson’s company at Lavacca;? 
it was dated the 14th of August. Their wagons were loaded and everything 
ready for a start. They were impatiently awaiting Wrightson’s arrival. They 
expected him to follow close after them, but they have heard nothing from him. 
No one here has heard anything from him although he promised to be here two 
months ago. If he could not come he should have written. His silence is certainly 
inexcusable. 


September 18th. Grosvenor went to Tubac this morning, will return this evening. 
Lieut. Mowry”* is there. He sent us authority to hold an election in Santa Rita 
for representative on next Monday the 20th. The Apaches made a descent on 
Sopori night before last and run off all their stock, including that of Lieut. 
Mowry, who was stopping there that night. We have just finished a fine porch 
for the front of our first house. It will improve its appearance and will also add 
much to our comfort. 


September 19th. We have seen a comet every evening since the 14th in the South- 
west just above the horizon. It rises higher and grows more brilliant each evening 
Its tail points north and is quite distinct. It disappears below the horizon before 
9 o'clock.** Today is Sunday; all our Mexicans went to Tubac yesterday on a 


22 Port Lavaca on the Texas coast. 


23 Sylvester Mowry, one of the best known early Arizonans, was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1828. After graduating from West Point he served in Utah and on the Pacific 
Coast, and in 1856 was stationed at Fort Yuma. Here he became interested in the mineral 
potential of Arizona, and in 1858 he resigned from the Army and became active in mining 
promotions and politics in Southern Arizona. Because of Mowry’s Confederate partisanship, 
his Patagonia Mine (later known as the Mowry) was seized by Carleton’s California troops 
in 1862. Mowry was imprisoned at Fort Yuma for a time; and, following his release, he went 
east and finally to England, still promoting, where he died of Bright’s Disease — or, as Poston 
expressed it, from “the constant passing of the heated distillation of corn through the kid- 
neys.” See Poston’s “In Memoriam: Sylvester Mowry,” in the Arizona Weekly Star, March 
25, 1880. See also Bert Fireman, “What Comprises Treason? Testimony of Proceedings 
against Sylvester Mowry,” Arizoniana, v. 1, no. 4 (Winter 1960), pp. 5-10, for an account 
of some of Mowry’s difficulties during the Civil War. 


24This was the well known “1858 VI Donati’s Comet,” discovered by Donati at Florence, 
Italy, on June 2. 1858. During September it became visible to the naked eye, remaining so 
for 112 days. This comet was remarkable for the brightness of its nucleus. According to 
computers, its period varies from 1,879 to 2,040 years. A comet mentioned by Seneca (dated 
August, 146 B.C., according to the Chinese) has been thought by many to be “a previous 
appearance of Donati’s Comet.” See Charles P. Oliver, Comets (Baltimore, 1930), pp- 
149-53. 
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visit. They went on foot. They will be back tonight. They will undergo much 


fatigue for a little amusement. They are a singular people. 


September 21st. Yesterday was election day to elect a delegate to represent this 
Territory in Congress. We opened our polls in regular form. Grosvenor acted as 
clerk and Page, McCoy and myself were appointed judges. We opened the polls 
early in the morning and kept them open until 6 o'clock in the evening. During 
that time we polled 7 votes for Lieut. Sylvester Mowry. These are (at the present 
time) all the qualified voters of Santa Rita. Three of them are Mexicans — can’t 
speak a word of English. The vote was unanimous for Mowry — hurrah! for 
Mowry.” 

Saw another comet this morning in the northeast. Saw it just before daylight 
and watched it until it was eclipsed by the broad light of day. It is larger and 
brighter than the first. Grosvenor gone to town. 


September 23rd. Grosvenor returned from Tubac yesterday with six cows and 
six calves. He succeeded in trading our troublesome oxen for the cows, giving 
some 40 or 50 dollars difference. It costs us nothing here to keep stock, and we 
might as well enjoy the luxury of good milk and make our own butter. 


September 24th. Mr. Conklin” stayed with us last night. Dodson stopped here 
today for dinner. He is on his way to Fort Buchanan. 


September 27th. | have got a pair of shoes at last. I have been nearly barefooted 
for about a month. Fuller has tried hard to get me a pair but without success 
until yesterday. He succeeded in getting me a pair at the Fort. They are coarse, 
common things worth about $1.50 in the States, but I never was so proud of a 
pair of shoes in my life, and I feel under obligation to Mr. Fuller for the trouble 
he has taken on my account. 





25As early as August, 1856, the people of Tucson, attempting to gain separate territorial 
status, had pe a delegate to represent Arizona in Washington; but their choice, Nathan 
P. Cook, was rejected by Congress. In 1857, 1858, and 1859, Sylvester Mowry was chosen 
as the Arizona delegate, but each time Congress denied him a seat. See Thomas E. Farish, 
History of Arizona (Phoenix, 1915), v. 1, pp. 322-25. 


26 Edgar Conkling of Cincinnati, Ohio, was active with Poston and others in claiming mines 
such as the Salero in 1856 and the Arivaca in 1857. He was listed as General Agent for the 
Sonora Exploring & Mining Company during the same period. — Poston’s “Record Book A, 
1856-61,” pp. 195, 199, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society; and the 1856 and 1857 
Reports of the Sonora Exploring & Mining Company. As late as 1867 Edgar Conkling was 
still active in mining promotion, this time in Sonora. See copies of letters to and from him 
in Gold and Silver Mining in Sonora, Mexico: Proposed Purchase of the San Juan del Rio 
Mines and Lands, now belonging to The Cincinnati and Sonora Mining Association (Cin- 
cinnati, 1867), a 16-page promotional pamphlet. 
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October 3rd. Wrightson sent us a draft on San Francisco. I went to Tubac on 
the Ist to get it cashed. Nobody had money enough to cash it. Nearly all the 
citizens have gone to the feast at Madalena [Magdalena] in Sonora.?’ Bought 
3 shovels, a hoe and crowbar from Miles.”* Returned in the evening. Yesterday 
Mr. Shuardt?® came out to spend a few days with us. He was taken sick at 
Aravacca [sic], could get no better in Tubac, and came to Santa Rita to get well. 
We are now building a substantial spring house. Yesterday I went out with 
my gun and killed two deer. 


October 6th. Several days ago we bought % of a crop of corn from Mr. Berry*° 
for $250.00. Mc[Coy] went to town on the 4th to cut and stack it. 


October 10th. The same comet is still visible every evening. It has advanced 
farther south and has increased in size and brilliancy. 


October 15th. Today the mail arrived from Tucson and brought me one letter 
from home and two papers. One of the papers (the Clinton Republican) con- 


tained a long letter of mine. 


27 Magdalena, Sonora, is about 100 miles south of Tubac. Each year, early in October, hun- 
dreds make a pilgrimage there to honor the memory of St. Francis Xavier. The feast day, 
October 4, is in reality that of St. Francis de Assisi. Alice Joseph, Rosamond Spicer, and 
Jane Chesky state in The Desert People CU. of Chicago Press, 1949), pp. 85-86, that when 
the Franciscans replaced the Jesuits in 1767, the pilgrimage date was changed to the feast 
day of St. Francis de Assisi, patron of the Franciscans. But the memory of St. Francis 
Xavier seemed difficult to replace. 


28No record of a Miles at Tubac at that time has been found. See n. 2 for Edward Miles, 
Tucson merchant, who may have maintained a branch establishment at Tubac. 


29Charles Schuchard, born in Freiberg, Germany, was trained as a mining engineer and was 
also an artist. When Andrew B. Gray was organizing his Southwestern railroad survey in 
1853-54, young Schuchard joined the expedition in Texas and accompanied Gray to San 
Diego. He was also identified with early mining activities near Ajo, Arizona. See articles by 
Peter Brady in the Tucson Arizona Weekly Citizen, June 7-27, 1898, entitled “Early Days 
on the Frontier of Texas, California, Arizona and New Mexico.” Some of Schuchard’s 
sketches of Arizona scenes were later used in the promotional pamphlets of the Sonora 
Exploring & Mining Company, with whom he was associated for several years. See Schu- 
chard’s folder in the Hayden Files, and Poston’s “Record Book A, 1856-61,” pp. 179, 195, 
199, 204, in the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 


30This was probably the Sergeant Berry who was stationed at Fort Buchanan in 1858. 
It was not unusual for men at the forts to pick up extra money from outside activities. An 
interesting article which appeared in the Los Angeles Star on March 19, 1859, indicates 
that on January 26, 1859, two sergeants and their wives, traveling from Fort Buchanan to 
the Rio Grande, were attacked by Apaches near Whetstone Springs some miles east of the 
Fort. Sergeant Kelly, a twenty-year man, was killed instantly, and Sergeant Berry, a fifteen- 
year veteran, fell mortally wounded. The wives used their husbands’ weapons to drive the 
attackers off, continued on, were rescued, and told their story. 
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October 17th. Went to Tubac yesterday to get $50.00 which Lathrop promised 
us on that draft, but he did not pay me. We need the money very much to meet 
our engagements. Mac returned last night. He has finished his job of corn cutting. 
I have been hard at work several days laying adobes and doing other mason 
work. No letter from Wrightson this mail.... 


Way's entry of October 17, 1858, is the last that appears in his 
manuscript diary. Eight pages, which may have carried further entries 
or additional sketches, appear to have been removed either by Way or 
one of his family before the daybook was deposited in the Arizona De- 
partment of Library and Archives at Phoenix in 1941. 
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TEACHING IN ARIZONA TERRITORY 


A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION 


by 
MELISSA GATEWOOD JONES 


Melissa Gatewood (Mrs. C. P.) Jones, now a resident of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
was for many years a teacher in grammar schools of the Southwest. It is note- 
worthy that Mrs. Jones was the first teacher of Walter Prescott Webb of the 
University of Texas, distinguished American historian. 


ABOUT SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, my husband and I went to Arizona 
Territory to teach school. At that time, approximately 1895, the coun- 
try was still a bit primitive, but civilization had arrived there; schools 
had been built and operated for some time. We were located at Safford, 
a short distance from the eastern boundary of the Territory, and taught 
there four years. Safford was a medium- sized Western village in those 
days and probably did not exceed a population of one thousand people. 
The country was dry. There was a little farming, but ranching and 
mining predominated. The town of Safford was divided by a railroad. 
In earlier days a group of Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, that had 
settled in the vicinity, lived on the south side of the tracks, and this side 
was known as Layton. The Gentiles lived on the opposide side. My 
husband and I taught in Layton. Our schoolrooms were crowded but 
the pupils, on the whole, were quite well behaved and made good 
progress. 

In a small town such as Safford most of the amusements were 
created by the inhabitants themselves, and this made for a peaceful 
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and contented way of life in the community. From time to time the 
music and speech teachers gave programs for us, and there were the 
usual games and amusements that were found in every American town 
in the nation. The parents were interested, and coéperated in these 
local amusements. 

We had many children in school whose fathers had been Mormon 
missionaries. One such missionary had been to the Friendly Islands, 
now known as the Tonga Islands. These islands are located north of 
New Zealand and east of Australia, and contain about 250 square 
miles of territory. It was on these islands, as stated in the Westminister 
News, that the World Day of Prayer began in 1857. The service began 
on Tonga Island where Queen Salote led her people in prayers. This 
missionary brought a native boy from these islands to be educated in the 
United States. His name was George Giles. His father was British and 
his mother was one of the native Polynesian people of the islands. He 
was sixteen years of age, tall, olive complexioned, and had a good voice 
and was quite intelligent. At mid-term I found that he could be pro- 
moted to a higher grade. He had brought many treasures from his 
island home and I was much pleased that he shared them with me. He 
told me about the Tonga Tree, the technical name of which is the 
Pandanus. It is characterized by stilt-like aerial roots and the spiral 
arrangement of their long gracefully recurved leaves. The leaves are 
used to weave into mats for the floor, baskets, fans, and other useful 
and interesting things. I still have a fan and mat which he gave me. 

On one occasion my husband and I, with a group of other teachers, 
attended a teachers’ meeting in Clifton, Arizona Territory. It was a 
mining town and copper smelters were in operation there. The group 
was taken for a tour through the mines. Our route first took us down- 
ward a mile, and from there we were guided to various points of inter- 
est on the different levels. A fine luncheon was served us while we 
were down on one of these lower levels. Waiters served us on long tables 
with benches for seats. The meat course was turkey and mushrooms. 
We sang songs down there deep in the earth between courses of food. 
I recall that one of the songs was “Clementine,” and we certainly made 
it ring. The manager gave me some beautiful specimens of copper ore. 
One was pure copper which lightning had melted into bars far down 
in the ground. It was shaped like the letter N. 
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We later visited another large smelter at Morenci. The route to 
this mine was via narrow-gauge railroad. There were many things of 
interest at this mine. At night we went to see the smelter. The lumps 
of copper ore were dumped into a large furnace; and after the melting 
was completed the slag was thrown away, and the pure copper was 
poured into large vessels that emptied into molds which formed copper 
bars worth $33.33 each, at that time. All this was done by means of 
electric machinery. Each teacher was given a copper cup that was made 
by putting a mold into the hot copper and then cooling it by putting 
it into cold water. This souvenir was valued highly by all the teachers. 

There were no fish in the streams near the copper mines. The slag 
thrown into the rivers created a solution that killed all denizens of the 
streams. One day some of my pupils came running to me at noon 
screaming, “A fish cat! A fish cat!” I went to see what caused the furor. 
They led men to a creek and there a poor little minnow was swimming 
slowly downstream. It had not yet been killed by the copper solution 
in the water. The children had heard of cat fish, and this was the first 
live fish they had ever seen and by error of memory they called it a fish 
cat. It was a mystery how it had survived the poison slag solution of 
that contaminated water. 

While on our trip to the mines we saw the remnants of cliff dwell- 
ings high up in the mountains. Many people had taken ladders and 
climbed up into the former homes of those ancient inhabitants. There 
they found pottery, corn, and pumpkin stems, and other artifacts of 
ancient times. A friend gave me a large olla which the Indians had 
formerly used for cooking purposes. An olla is a sort of round earthen 
pot or wide mouthed jar, made from shaping with clay and burning. 
It was badly smoked on the outside, showing long usage. 

Another friend gave me a cremation urn that had been plowed up 
in a field in Gila River Valley. When found, it had contained some 
charred bones and some ashes. My friend had the remains of charred 
bones buried. Had I been able to secure all the remains the Smithsonian 
Institute would have gladly purchased them. 

We saw many Gila Monsters while in Arizona Territory. They 
are found in the sand among the mesas. These desert inhabitants have 
thick skins, in Princeton colors of black and yellow, which looks much 
like bead work. When angered they stand up on short fat legs and make 
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a hissing noise with a quick exhaled breath which is said to be poisonous. 
One effective way of killing them is by choking. A friend once killed 
a Gila Monster and mounted it, then presented it to me. I kept it a 
number of years and later gave it to the teachers’ college at Denton, 
Texas. 

The San Carlos Indian Reservation for the Apache Indians was 
near Globe, Arizona. The president of the first railroad to run through 
that part of the country resided in Globe. He had promised these Apache 
Indians a ten-year permit to ride on the railroad in exchange for their 
permission to lay the railroad through their reservation. The Indians 
were glad to do this and readily agreed. They rode frequently, appar- 
ently to sell the clothing given them by the Federal Government twice 
a year. They also sold other articles such as blankets and things they 
made by hand. For any article which they had to sell the price of one 
dollar was asked. They had small idea of the value of money and knew 
nothing about computing values, so they just compromised and asked 
a dollar for anything they had to sell. Nice wool blankets were sold for 
the usual one dollar. When the Safford people bought the blankets 
they always laid them in the big red ant beds for a time in order to 
let the ants destroy the vermin before they used the blankets. 

One day a crowd of young Indians came into my schoolyard and 
held up a small Indian cradle, waving it back and forth and shouting 
in their own language. My pupils told me they wanted to sell the 
cradle. I asked them, “How much?” A young Indian boy who had been 
to school at Carlisle, a school for Indians, came forward and held up 
a finger and said, “One dollie,” meaning one dollar. I bought it. The 
cradle had a canopy on it to protect the baby from the sun. A rag doll 
was in the cradle and black thread was sewed on the head to repre- 
sent their black hair. The Indian boy from Carlisle school had discarded 
his Carlisle clothing and was in native attire again. 

When those Indians came around wanting to sell something, they 
did not knock on the door. They would peep in the windows and show 
their wares and make various signs and sounds. 

These Indians did not always realize the status or purpose of a 
railway station. When they wanted to go home, or anywhere else, they 
would go to the track regardless of where they were, thinking the train 
would stop for them. If the train did not pick them up they would 
start running down the track after it yelling, “Stop! Stop!” 
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During the period of our stay in Arizona Territory the Spanish- 
American War took place. A number of teachers and citizens of Graham 
County volunteered for service. I recall that a little boy gave me a kitten, 
very pretty, which was born on the day Commodore Dewey entered 
the Bay of Manila, May 1, 1898. I named the kitten after Dewey. 

Recently I found in my old Bible the words and music of a song 
we sang in those days. It is, “Down in the Harbor of Havana” by Prof. 
T. B. Weaver of Prospect, Ohio. The schools in Arizona Territory 
were supposed to teach and sing another song, “Hail to Arizona, the 


Sun-Kissed Land” by Elise Reed Avrill, which began as follows: 


O Arizona, Sun-Kissed Land! 

Thy day of birth is near at hand; 
Upon thy mountain's rugged crest 
Thy native sons still call thee blest; 
Within thy valley's broad domain, 

In love, thy foster children reign; 

Fair land of gold and sunny peace, 
Of flower and vine and rich increase, 
Of cloud-kissed hill and wooded wold, 


Of countless mines and wealth untold. 


And it ended: 


Proud Land, thy rock-ribbed hills record 
The history of a mighty horde; 

The onward trend of centuries old 

Hath left its imprint strong and bold 

On the hearts and lives of thy brave sons. 
In the winsome grace of thy fairer ones, 
Thy Riders Rough, a valiant band, 

With loyal hearts forever stand 

To guard the flag that floats above 


Thy homes where reign content and love. 





REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


Review Editor: 


Joun Porter BLoom 


The Spring 1960 issue of ARIZONA and the WEST carried a collaborative 
article by Ray Allen Billington and Wilbur R. Jacobs on “The Frederick Jackson 
Turner Papers in the Huntington Library” (pp. 73-77). The May 1960 issue 
of the Huntington Library Quarterly contains the former’s paper delivered at the 
Huntington Library on Founder's Day, February 29, 1960, entitled “The Ameri- 
can Frontier Thesis.” It is a thoughtful discussion of Turner — the man, his career 
as teacher and writer, and the forces that shaped his thought. “To know Frederick 
Jackson Turner was to love him,” Billington says; “to read the letters “and docu- 
ments that he left behind is to share in that love. A man of infinite compassion 
and selflessness, he gave of himself so freely to friends and students that his own 
material accomplishments were minor.” 

The Far West in American History, by Harvey L. Carter of Colorado Col- 
lege, will be of interest to many readers of ARIZONA and the WEST. It is Pub- 
lication Number 26 of the Service Center for Teachers of History, of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association (400 A Street SE, Washington 3, D.C.). This series 
of bibliographical essays is designed especially for high-school teachers of history, 
but should be widely known and used by others as well. Professor Carter defines 
the Far West as lying west of the 100th meridian. He adopts a topical approach 
for his essay : textbooks, pre-American period, explorations, fur trade, early settle- 
ment, transportation, mining, Indians, and cattlemen and homesteaders. Here 
we have no mere list, but rather a careful and discerning evaluation, and the 
author’s judgment is excellent, given the objectives and limitations (24 pp.) 
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that were prescribed. Single copies are fifty cents, but anyone devoted to reading 
history will likely find ten interesting titles from the Service Center's list of 
thirty-one, and he may have them for $2.50. (For instance, Ray A. Billington’s 
The American Frontier.) 

The American Scene is well worth one’s attention. It is published quarterly 
by the Gilcrease Institute, P.O. Box 2419, Tulsa, Oklahoma. The Summer 1960 
issue is cheap at the single-copy price of $1.25. It is “in essence a catalogue of 
the paintings and bronzes of Charles Russell in the collections of the Gilcrease 
Institute,” but more: there are thirty-one reproductions of Russell’s work (two 
in color) and a brief essay by J. Frank Dobie, “The Art of Charles Russell,” as 
well as another by the Editor, James Taylor Forrest, “The World of Charlie 
Russell.” The works are not merely listed, but are discussed, each with a mean- 


ingful paragraph. I must stop here, for if I started elaborating upon Charlie 
Russell I would go on all night. 


THE SAN SABA PAPERS: A Documentary Account of the Found- 
ing and Destruction of San Saba Mission. Translated by Paul D. 
Nathan; edited, with an introduction, by Lesley Byrd Simpson. San 
Francisco: John Howell, 1959. 157 pp. $12.50. 


reviewed by 


Seymour V. Connor 


Dr. Connor is a Professor of History and the Director of the Southwest Collec- 
tion at Texas Technological College. His books include the Texas Treasury 
Papers (3 vols., 1955); Preliminary Guide to the Archives of Texas (1956); 
Builders of the Southwest (1959); and The Peters Colony of Texas (1959). 


This book consists of a brief introduction recounting the fairly well-known 
story of the mission and presidio on the San Saba (near present Menard, Texas), 
a set of fifty-two “documents” relating thereto, and a brief epilogue concerning 
Parrilla’s punitive expedition against the Comanches. As the title implies, the 
heart of the book is the documents. These were extracted and edited by Lesley 
Byrd Simpson, who also wrote the introduction and epilogue, “from a large (278 
pp-) MS volume in the Galvin Family Papers.” Rendered from the eighteenth- 
century Spanish manuscripts into twentieth- -century English by Paul Nathan, 
the translation, as far as this reviewer can discern, seems to be highly creditable. 

But the book has been an exasperation as well as a delight and will probably 
prove so to many others who, like the reviewer, welcome the appearance in print 
of hard-to-get-at sources. There is no taking a wishy-washy stand nor writing an 
innocuous review on this book. Its good points are extremely good, and its weak 
points are glaringly weak. 
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Lawton Kennedy’s beautiful design and production put The San Saba Papers 
virtually in a class by itself as far as printed documents go. The type in which the 
text is set is handsome and inviting; the display type used for chapter heads is 
printed in a bold red ink — striking, yet harmonious; and the lay-out is virtually 
perfect. The paper is of exceptionally high quality, as is the cloth used for the 
case; and the look of the book is enhanced by a clear acetate dust jacket rather 
than a prosaic paper wrapper. 

Apparently working together, the editor and translator have skillfully ex- 
tracted the lean meat from their source, and left the rind and tallow. Conse- 
quently, the work can be read almost as a narrative story, and here again the 
skill of the translation is apparent. One does not get the feeling, so often elicited 
from the reading of “source documents,” that much unnecessary material is in- 
cluded. The folding illustrative map of Spanish Texas, giving the location of the 
Texas missions with the dates of their establishment, is the best of its type this 
reviewer has seen. Such a map — accurately done, as this one seems to be — has 
long been wanted. The introduction and epilogue are scholarly and thorough 
and are written in an admirably forceful style. Over and beyond these high points 
is the fact that the book fulfills its purpose : to make available in English an im- 
portant body of source material. And this, of course, is its principal merit. 

But the editorial work is far from complete. Thirteen of the total of only 
twenty-four footnotes are squandered on the introduction and epilogue, the texts 
of which cover only thirteen pages. Although a “cast of characters” is included, 
the book has neither an index nor a list of the documents by either title or date. 
Lacking such vital and necessary tools, the book is virtually useless to the average 
scholar. None but the most interested reader is going to take the trouble to make 
his own finding aid for the book. 

A pervasive weakness of the editorial job is the utter lack of data respecting 
provenience of documents. The location of the Galvin Family Papers, among 
which these documents are purported to repose, is not given. Are they in a public 
depository or a private collection? Are they in this country or Mexico? If a re- 
searcher desired to check a point, where could he go? 

Furthermore, the individual items are completely unidentified by any of the 
customary forms of manuscript notations. Whether they are original documents, 
whether any or all are written in Parrilla’s hand, or whether they are copies made 
by someone else is not clear. Editor Simpson enigmatically states: “The San Saba 
Papers were apparently filed in the order in which they were received.” But he 
does not say by whom they were received and filed. Since some of the items are 
addressed to the Viceroy, some to the Governor of Coahuila, some to various other 
people, and some to Parrilla himself, it is obvious that these items were not “re- 
ceived” by any one person and that they either are merely copies of the originals 
(a number of these, if not all, probably filed in the various archives in Mexico) 
or indeed the originals themselves — since removed from the public depositories. 
If the 278-leaf volume is a collection of manuscript copies, the question next 
arises: when were the copies made and by whom? The logical conclusion, as 
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the editor implies, is that these are copies made for Parrilla’s own use. Conse- 
quently, many of the documents may be available in transcript form in some 
of the major Latin-American collections in this country. Absolute identification 
is not possible, but several of the documents seem pretty clearly to be the same 
items used by Bolton, Dunn, and Castafieda in their studies of the San Saba affair. 

Simpson’s failure to give any sort of identification to the documents and his 
failure to include an index or a list of contents impose a severe restriction on the 
book’s usefulness. Because of these flaws, it is likely that persons interested in 
the San Saba affair will continue to utilize the older sources. The San Saba Papers 
add appreciably little major information to the history of the affair as it is already 
known to Texas and Latin American historians. 


NEW MEXICO TRIPTYCH. By Fray Angélico Chavez. Foreword 
by Erna Fergusson. Fresno: Academy Guild Press, 1959. 79 pp. $295. 


reviewed by 


C. L. SonnICHSEN 


Dr. Sonnichsen, Dean of the Graduate School of Texas Western College and 
an Editorial Consultant for this journal, is the author of more books on the 
history of the Southwest than can be listed in this space. 


Twenty years ago Fray Angélico Chavez published the first edition of his 
little book of altar pieces, introducing readers all over the country in his own 
special way to the simple and devout people of the New Mexico back country. 
As a missionary priest he had come to know them well; as an Army chaplain in 
the far Pacific and in Germany he returned to them often in loving memory. 
Finally he put them on paper. 

He told how the old wood carver made new wings for the Angel of the Crib 
on Christmas Eve, and how the Angel promptly flew away on a mission of its 
own. He recounted the tale of the penitente who stole a horse for Christ to ride 
on when he imagined that Our Lord could carry his cross no farther. His last and 
best tale was about the hunchbacked old woman who for seventy-four years was 
content to supply the flowers for the Virgin’s May-Day celebration and was at 
last given the supreme happiness of leading the procession herself. 

The stories were so touching and so true to the spirit of the New Mexican 
villager that one might suspect them of being genuine folk tales. This reviewer 
once suggested to Father Chavez that they must be based on tales told among 
the people. He smiled and said, “No, I made them up.” 

He has written twelve books in all, but this one, with his own black-and- 


white drawings, has a special charm, and its republication will be welcomed by 
all who value his work. 








THE DIARIES AND LETTERS OF HENRY H. SPALDING 
AND ASA BOWEN SMITH RELATING TO THE NEZ 
PERCE MISSION, 1838-1842. Edited by Clifford Merrill Drury. 
Glendale: The Arthur H. Clark Co., 1958. Vol. 4 of The Northwest 
Historical Series. 379 pp. $12.50. 


reviewed by 


Witt1aM S. GREEVER 


Professor Greever has been on the faculty of the University of Idaho since 
1949. A former Guggenheim Fellow, he has contributed numerous articles 
and Arid Domain: The Santa Fe Railway and Its Western Land Grant to the 
literature of Western history. 


This collection of material sheds additional light on the history of the 
Whitman-Spalding Mission, maintained in Old Oregon by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Many, but not all, of the activities there 
were well recorded in the biographies which Dr. Drury published between 1936 
and 1940 on Elkanah and Mary Walker, Henry Harmon Spalding, and Marcus 
Whitman. Now he has issued this fourth volume, a collection of documents. 
Three-fifths of it is devoted to the Rev. Asa B. Smith and his wife Sarah, who 
maintained a missionary station at Kamiah on the Clearwater River from May 
1839 until April 1841. 

The most important document is the diary of Smith, which starts with the 
departure from Westport, Missouri, to Oregon on April 23, 1838, and ends on 
January 31, 1840, with a discussion of Nez Percé worship of the earth and the 
sun. It was written for the information of the Board; so Smith must always have 
been conscious that colleagues would be reading it. The account of the trip west- 
ward covers the second journey in Oregon history made with women — four this 
time —in the party. It is supplemented in the footnotes by the observations of 
four other diarists who made the trip: Mrs. Cushing Eells, Mrs. Mary Walker, 
Elkanah Walker, and W. H. Gray. The result is an unusually complete account. 
The story of Smith’s winter at Waiilatpu, of his experiences at Kamiah, and of 
his decision to remove to Hawaii is told in his diary and in his letters to various 
people. 

The remaining two-fifths of the volume is devoted to the diary of Henry 
Harmon Spalding in the years 1838 through 1843, covering essentially the first 
half of his activities at the Lapwai mission. He wrote for himself, never dream- 
ing that someday others would be reading his words. To these contemporary 
documents Dr. Drury has added excellent sketches of the full lives of the two 
missionaries, and has appended at the proper places all additional information 
needed to understand developments at the two mission stations. 

Smith, more naturally a scholar than a frontiersman, made a census of the 
Nez Percé, compiled a dictionary of their language, wrote a grammar of it, in- 
vestigated their native religious beliefs, and keenly observed their customs. He 
lived in greater isolation amidst Indians than did the other missionaries. His wife’s 
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serious, long-continued illness placed Smith in much difficulty and perhaps helped 
shape his pessimistic opinion about the future of his religious enterprise. He 
thought few indeed of the Nez Percé would ever embrace Christianity strongly 
enough that they could be admitted into the church. Spalding, quite in contrast, 
was a vigorous, practical man who labored indefatigably to build up the physical 
resources of his establishment, who realized that the nomadic Indians must be- 
come settled farmers if they were to fit into the white man’s civilization effectively, 
and who optimistically believed large numbers of Nez Percé would quickly em- 
brace Christianity fully. He was, in the long run, the most effective of these 
pioneer missionaries. How quarrels arose between him, Smith, and the others 
is clearly shown in these documents; certainly part of the difficulty lay in Smith’s 
choleric disposition. 

It is good to have the complete story of the Old Oregon missions rounded 
out in so excellent a fashion as this. Since all Dr. Drury’s books are detailed 
studies for the specialist, it would be desirable if he could now be induced to 
write a synthesis of them in perhaps two hundred pages for the general reader 


—a task for which he has the knowledge, the perception, and the literary ability. 


a 


LETTERS OF THE PIKE’S PEAK GOLD RUSH (or EARLY 
DAY LETTERS FROM AURARIA); Early-Day Letters by Libeus 
Barney, Reprinted from the Bennington Banner, Vermont, 1859- 
1860. With an Introduction by Thomas Hornsby Ferril and a Fac- 
simile of the Famous Buell-Dillingham Map of the Colorado Gold 
Region. San Jose: The Talisman Press, 1959. 97 pp. $6.50. 


reviewed by 


Harvey L. CartTeErR 


The reviewer is Professor of American History in Colorado College and also 
Curator of the Archer B. Hulbert Collection of Western Americana. His best- 
known publication is Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Pathfinder and Patriot. 


This book consists of nine letters, descriptive of life in Denver and Central 
City during the early days of the Pike’s Peak Gold Rush, 1859-1860. Written 
between May 11, 1859, and July 9, 1860, they were originally published in The 
Bennington (Vermont) Banner, to whose editor they were addressed. The only 
subsequent publication, until the present one, was in a Denver edition of 1907, 
few copies of which have survived. 

In Letter # 1, Libeus Barney, thirty-year-old Vermonter, arrives in Denver 
via the Leavenworth and Pikes Peak Express. He has a horrendous tale to tell of 
cannibalism on the Smoky Hill Trail but reports the names of the persons in- 
volved inaccurately (as we know from Henry Villard’s reporting of the same 


story ); and he finds prices high and gold scarce in Denver. In Letter # 2, Barney 
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joins with five others to form “The United States of America Pikes Peak Platte 
River Great American Desert Gold Seekers and Diggers;” and they spend eleven 
days plying pick and shovel on the South Platte with nothing to show for it. In 
Letter # 3, he joins another party of eight to prospect (without success) on the 
North Fork of Clear Creek near the Gregory Diggings; and he reports here on 
forest fires, Indians, gambling, and Horace Greeley’s visit. 

In Letter # 4, after a silence of three months, Barney tells of another disap- 
pointing trip into South Park; meanwhile, he has bought a lot and is constructing 
“Apollo Hall” for use as a theatre. In Letter # 5, (which he still signs as “One of 
the Dupes”) Barney complains of high prices, but becomes a booster for better 
business in Denver and sees a rosy future for the Territory. Business at Apollo 
Hall is prospering; and his report on Colorado City gives its location in accurately. 
In Letter #6, he gives an encouraging report on the Gregory and the Russell 
Diggins and tells of varied costumes at a Christmas Ball. In Letter #7, he praises 
the mountain scenery in glowing terms and predicts Denver will become the 
Rocky Mountain metropolis. He reveals that toll roads are being built, that re- 
ligious services are increasing, and that the ladies of Denver are getting schools 
organized; and he recounts the life story of a girl who wears men’s clothing as 
she herself, in melodramatic fashion, tells it on the streets. 

In Letter #8, several new mining strikes are reported. Barney here tells of 
a duel over politics and of the Indian quarter of Denver; and he sweeps up $13.56 
in gold dust from the floor of Apollo Hall, then buys a new hat with the proceeds 
of his “prospecting.” In Letter #9, Barney goes prospecting once more. He buys 
a claim for $450 and sells out soon for $500 and returns to Denver. He describes 
gambling there in some detail; and, he encouraged by continued arrival of people 
in Denver, he concludes on a note of optimism. 

Barney married and resided in Denver most of the rest of his life. His first- 
hand account is recommended reading for all who have a taste for recapturing 
the full flavor of life on the mining frontier a hundred years ago. The book is 
distinguished in design and typography and will be a pleasure for any lover of 
the West to own as well as to read. 


a 


GHOST DANCE. By David Humphreys Miller. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1959. 318 pp. $4.95. 


reviewed by 


Harry H. ANDERSON 


Mr. Anderson is an advanced graduate student at Northwestern University. 


The original study of the Ghost Dance religion among the Sioux tribes of 
the Dakotas, written by James Mooney and published by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology in 1896, is based largely upon material obtained from white 
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sources. The Sioux had bitter memories of this movement, and at that time were 
unwilling to talk about it. Their reluctance lessened with the passage of years. 
David Humphreys Miller has now written a companion volume to the Mooney 
account, presenting the Indians’ side of the story as told to him by survivors who 
had participated in the Ghost Dance, or Messiah Craze, on the Sioux reservations 
in 1890-91. 

At first the Ghost Dance was but one of the ceremonies developed by a self- 
appointed messiah, Wovoka, a Paiute Indian living on the Walker River Reser- 
vation in western Nevada. Drawing upon a combination of pagan ritual and 
fundamental Christianity, Wovoka preached that a new day was soon to dawn 
for the tribesmen of the great plains. The white man would pass from the face 
of the earth; buffalo and other wild game would roam the prairie in abundance; 
and, most important, all the Indian dead would come back to life and join their 
people again. The hypnotic trances produced by participating in the Ghost Dance 
afforded a preview of this coming resurrection. 

These teachings found eager acceptance among the Sioux, who were then, 
as a result of the economy-minded policies of the Department of the Interior, 
in a state of semi-starvation and neglect. It was the Sioux who adopted the wear- 
ing of “Ghost Shirts” — garments painted with sacred symbols and believed to 
be bullet-proof — as a prominent feature of the movement. Instead of a return 
to their old ways, however, the Ghost Dance brought the Sioux only additional 
suffering and grief. Their attitude gave signs of developing into open hostility, 
and troops were called for by panicky and inexperienced Indian agents. Sitting 
Bull, the great leader of pre-reservation days, was brutally murdered while resist- 
ing arrest for alleged Ghost Dance activities. The tragedy reached its climax on 
December 20, 1890, when scores of women and children were among the casual- 
ties in the terrible battle at Wounded Knee. There the Ghost Shirts proved to 
be merely ordinary cloth and the teachings of the messiah only wishful thinking. 
With this disillusionment came an end to the last hope of the Plains tribes for 
a return to the old free life they had known in the past. 

The general reader will find this study an entertaining account of the Ghost 
Dance movement from the Indian point of view. For the more serious student, 
the author’s Indian informants have provided several significant contributions. 
The sympathetic presentation of Kicking Bear as the guiding spirit of the Ghost 
Dance among his people is long-overdue recognition for this Sioux leader. Simi- 
larly, responsibility for the firing of the first shot which precipated the Wounded 
Knee engagement — a highly controversial point — is assessed in a new and logical 
manner, one for which the present reviewer has found additional confirmation in 
an eye-witness account of the incident recorded in 1906. 

It is unfortunate, however, that Mr. Miller has relied so heavily on his Indian 
sources to the virtual exclusion of other material. He has uncritically accepted 
what his Indian friends told him about the Ghost Dance without considering the 
inroads which time makes on the human memory. The result is an unbalanced 
and, at times, distorted treatment. The author's contribution to this phase of 
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Western history is, therefore, limited to merely supplying a new set of facts for 
consideration. Someday this information, together with the Mooney study, will 
have to be used as the foundation for a definitive treatment of the Ghost Dance 
movement among the Teton Sioux. 


an 


PRUDENT SOLDIER: A Biography of Major General E. R. S. 
Canby, 1817-1873. By Max L. Heyman, Jr. Glendale: The Arthur 
H. Clark Co., 1959. Vol. 3 of The Frontier Military Series. 418 pp. 
$11.00. 


reviewed by 


Rospert V. HINneE 


The reviewer, now Assistant Professor of History in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside, received the Ph.D. at Yale University. He has published 
one book, California’s Utopian Colonies, and is preparing a biography of the 
Kern brothers, artists with John Charles Fremont. 


Though the life of E. R. S. Canby was strictly military, it nevertheless en- 
compassed a remarkable kaleidoscope of mid-nineteenth century history. His 
active career began and ended fighting Indians: first, the Seminoles; last, the 
Modocs. Between, there were long tedious periods when he was either stationed 
on the Canadian border in the 1840s, pursuing deserters to the California gold 
fields, or inspecting frontier posts in the 1850s. But there were also more exciting 
days with Scott at Vera Cruz and Cerro Gordo, marching with Col. Albert S. 
Johnston to Utah in 1857, and commanding an expedition against the Navajos 
in 1860-1861. 

The real interest of Canby’s life, however, centers about the Civil War. 
He spent sixteen months in command of the Department of New Mexico, ulti- 
mately responsible for repelling a Confederate invasion of that territory. He 
brought to order the city and harbor of New York just after the draft riots of 
July 1863. He commanded the Military Division of West Mississippi, “the Land 
of Canby,” from 1864 to 1866. And he tackled the intricate problems of Recon- 
struction, not only as a claims commissioner in Washington, but also as a military 
commander, “the Great Reconstructor,” first in the Carolinas and later in Texas. 
His final command, the Department of the Columbia, was thought to be a form 
of retirement after long, distinguished service; but for Canby it was a passport 
to death at the hands of the Modoc chieftain, Captain Jack, in 1873. 

Professor Heyman’s biography is a thorough and balanced treatment of these 
many episodes. Although Heyman admits to a bias in the sense that he admires 


his subject, this is not the kind of highly interpretive biography in which such 
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a bias would be particularly evident. His is a straightforward presentation, clear, 
lucid, unembroidered. 

Heyman concludes that Canby was primarily an administrative general, 
an ideal staff officer, one whose contributions have been overshadowed by the 
more dashing of his contemporaries. In Canby’s handling of the problem of sup- 
ply in New Mexico, of cotton and commerce in the conquered sections of the 
South during the war, of Negro and white politics during Reconstruction, he 
is shown to have been an ideal administrator, judicious and just. Though Canby 
was labeled everything from Radical to witch, Heyman soundly pictures him as 
vigorous and paternalistic but never vindictive. 

The book is embellished with numerous illustrations and maps of the New 
Mexico, West Mississippi, and Modoc theaters of war. 


a 


FIFTEEN DECISIVE EVENTS OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY. 
By Rockwell D. Hunt. Los Angeles: Historical Society of Southern 
California, 1959. 91 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 


THEODORE GRIVAS 


Dr. Grivas is assistant professor of history in Fresno State College. His study 
of early American military government in California is to be published soon. 


Making no pretense of being a work of original research, Rockwell D. Hunt's 
Fifteen Decisive Events of California History is the fourth “Special Book Publi- 
cation” of the Historical Society of Southern California. Dr. Hunt, well-known 
among California historians, has given interest to an otherwise prosaic assignment 
by his puissant prose style. Divided into fifteen chapters, this little book gambols 
through 403 years of California history in an attempt to champion fifteen so-called 
“decisive events.” 

It is implied in Hunt's preface that no two historians could agree completely 
on a list of decisive events, and to a certain extent this is true. Certainly the Euro- 
pean discovery of California and the exploitation of its mineral wealth are events 
of such singular importance that many would sustain Hunt in his selection. 
On the other hand, few could accept the governorship of Leland Stanford as 
monumental. . 

The last chapter of this little book is by far the best, but unfortunately it is 
marred by the choice of the event: the drafting of the United Nations Charter 
at San Francisco in 1945. In the opinion of the reviewer it seems that in the 
justification of this event as the last of the decisive fifteen events, the State of 
California emerges as being no more influential than the pen was that Abraham 
Lincoln used in signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 





HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK: An Epic in the Colonization of the Great 
American West. By David E. Miller. Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 1959. 229 pp. $5.50. 


reviewed by 


Rospert W. DELANEY 


Dr. Delaney is an Assistant Professor of History and Chairman of the Division 
of Liberal Arts at Fort Lewis A. & M. College, Durango, Colorado. 


The story of the Mormon movement to Utah has long held the admiration 
of people interested in the history of the West, and this book documents a sub- 
plot of that story. It is an account of the trek of Mormon missionary families to 
set up a colony on the San Juan River in eastern Utah. Their route from Escalante 
to Bluff, Utah, was through some of the roughest and most weirdly beautiful 
country in the United States — as this reviewer can attest after having traveled 
over a portion of it. Over this almost incredible terrain, the missionaries built 
a wagon road on a trip that was supposed to consume six weeks but took more 
than that many months. Truly, the subtitle is worthy: “An Epic in the Coloni- 
zation of the Great American West.” 

This book was prepared with scholarly care by the author who retraced 
almost the entire route, part of which today must be traversed on foot — not even 
a Jeep or a horse can make it. In ten brief but excellent chapters, Mr. Miller tells 
the story of the trek. Not an armchair historian, he has tracked down every elderly 
person who could supply vivid detail and he has evaluated conditions at first 
hand. He has used all documentary sources known to exist and has ferreted out 
some new ones. In the fourteen appendices are contained a list of the personnel 
of the expedition and eye-witness accounts by them, some written at the time and 
some accounts as recalled many years later. 

If there are any defects in this work, one may be from placing too much 
reliance upon accounts prepared from memory —a danger fully realized by the 
author, however. The only other possibility of a defect lies in the author's incli- 
nation to accept interpretations that some experts consider biased. Mr. Miller's 
plea, for example, that Brigham H. Roberts’ six-volume Comprehensive History 
of the Church of Jesus Christ ofLatter-Day Saints (Salt Lake City, 1930) is a 
“first-class treatment of the doctrine and history of the L. D. S. Church,” would 
be challenged by many. 

This reviewer's opinion is that there is a multitude of painstaking research 
back of this book and that the author has given a balanced presentation. It is a 
book that both amateur and professional historians can read with pleasure and 
one that should be in the library of anyone interested in the history of the West. 
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HOPI KACHINA DOLLS. By Harold Colton. Revised edition. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1959. 150 pp. $8.00. 


reviewed by 


Tom BantTi 
Mr. Bahti, of Tucson, is a well-known dealer in Indian objects. 


The greatest boon to collectors of kachina dolls in recent years was the pub- 
lication of Dr. Colton’s Hopi Kachina Dolls in 1949. It quickly became a bible 
for collectors and students since it provided an excellent reference for identifica- 
tion of dolls. 

Now, ten years later, a revised version is available which is an obvious im- 
provement over the original. It contains a number of corrections in the text, an 
enlarged bibliography and sixteen kachinas not previously listed; and yet, as a 
revised edition I find it something of a disappointment. It does not reflect in its 
extended list of kachinas those introduced into Hopi ceremonies during the past 
ten years. Neither has the most obvious drawback of the original book been cor- 
rected by including an informant from First Mesa in order to give the same atten- 
tion to kachinas from those villages as has been done for Second and Third 
Mesas. The bibliography fails to include Dockstader’s excellent work, The Ka- 
china and the White Man, the only significant contribution to the study of 
kachinas published since 1949. 

These criticisms might seem unwarranted were it not for the effect Dr. 
Colton’s book has had on Kachina dolls, their makers, and collectors. I hasten 
to add that these effects were not the intent of the book but nevertheless they 
have taken place and should be considered. The following examples will give an 
idea of some of the curious situations which have resulted from the use, and 
misuse, of Hopi Kachina Dolls. 

It has become a custom with many collectors to use the book not for identi- 
fication of dolls in current use but as a guide in adding unusual dolls to their 
collections. Dolls no longer used and unknown to a Hopi carver can be ordered 
by furnishing the craftsman an exact description from the pages of Colton. 

At least one Hopi uses Hopi Kachina Dolls as a catalogue and actually 
requests customers to order by number rather than name “to avoid confusion 
and disappointment.” The selling point being that the dolls are undeniably 
authentic because they fit the written description! Any error in the original text 
is thereby transformed into evidence by a Hopi, to vouch for the accuracy of 
the book. A clear case of Hopi dogma being wagged by an anthropological tale; 
or, if the dollmaker has a sense of humor about his role, an anthropological tale 
being dogged by a Hopi wag. 

The question of authenticity, a bugaboo among collectors, is further con- 
fused by such statements, made regarding dolls which portray “the kachina in 
action, as if in a dance” as being made exclusively “for the tourist trade.” While 
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it is true that some collectors not only specify “action” dolls and even include 
specific dimensions, it is also true that this style of doll has been made for at least 
thirty years for Hopi use. It seems unfair to penalize a talented dollmaker on 
the ground of lack of authenticity. 

The problem of separating “genuine dolls” from those made to sell to non- 
Indians is in many cases an impossible task. Dolls produced on the reservation 
to sell to whites are usually taken to a white trader near the mesa, yet these same 
traders sell many of these dolls back to Hopis who want to give them as gifts 
during ceremonies. These same dolls may reappear at the trading post if the Hopi 
recipient decides to dispose of them. The question one would then have to ask 
is whether the doll became genuine through a Hopi purchase. 

These examples are nothing more than cautions to the overzealous collectors 
who are inclined to judge authenticity by the printed word and disregard all else. 
So, while I highly recommend Hopi Kachina Dolls to anyone interested in 
kachintihu, 1 would remind him also to use it as the excellent guide it is but 
not as the final word. 


RAILROADS TO THE RIO. By J. L. Allhands. Salado, Texas : The 
Anson Jones Press, 1959. 213 pp. 


reviewed by 


DaniEL E. KiILcGoreE 


Mr. Kilgore is an authority on the history of South Texas. He resides in Clark- 
wood and is president of the Nueces County Historical Society. 


Less than half a century ago railroads transformed the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley from a jungle of thorns into a fecund garden. Mr. Allhands helped build 
these railroads, and now from his firsthand knowledge he has chronicled the birth 
of the Valley towns. Townsites were laid out as the railhead moved forward, and 
nearly every town came into being as a result of the laying of track. Excursion 
trains and land boomers brought the people who settled the towns and grew the 
crops which provided freight for the railroads. 

This is the story of builders: of Uriah Lott, who envisioned the fertility 
and prosperity of South Texas and promoted the railroads; of Sam Robertson, 
who laid the tracks and noted that the rich lands sloped away from the Rio 
Grande making gravity irrigation possible — after his mule teams had built the 
railroad embankments he put them to digging canals for irrigation water. And 
there were builders like John Closner, often referred to as the Valley's Burbank, 
and Lon C. Hill, who built Harlingen and whose son, Lon “Mose” Hill, Jr., is 
today known as “Mr. South Texas.” 
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Much of the material has appeared in the author's earlier Uriah Lott and 
his almost unprocurable Gringo Builders, which was privately printed in 1931; 
but the reproduction of unpublished letters lends vitality to the present work. 
Published in an edition limited to 1000 copies, this is a work of substance in 


content and quality in manufacture. It is destined to join the author's Gringo 
Builders as a valuable bit of Texana. 


INDIAN SILVERWORK OF THE SOUTHWEST, ILLUS- 


TRATED. Volume I. By Harry P. Mera. Globe: Dale Stuart King, 
1959. 122 pp. $1.00. 


reviewed by 


Betty T. TouLouseE 


Mrs. Toulouse is an artist turned archaeologist. Following training at the 
Chouinard Institute of Art at Los Angeles she entered the employ of the 
Laboratory of Anthropology and the Indian Arts Fund, at Santa Fe, where 


she has had the benefit of tutelage by Kenneth M. Chapman, Stanley A. 
Stubbs, and Harry P. Mera. 


This study takes the reader from a very early period in Southwestern Indian 
silverwork through its development over the years, to the late 1930's. Dr. Mera 
states in the foreword: “The object of this publication is to demonstrate through 
the medium of pictorial representations, the progress of evolution and various 
developments in Southwestern Indian silverwork from the early simple forms 
up to some of the later and more complex styles. There is presented in visual form 
sufficient material to make plain to those unfamiliar, or only slightly acquainted 
with the subject, the versatility and skill eventually achieved by the Indian 
craftsman.” 

This pictorial presentation of the subject to the reader is very satisfactory. 
Jewelry defies description, and Southwestern Indian jewelry is no exception. 
Dr. Mera, authority that he was on the arts and crafts of the Southwestern Indian, 
knew that this was true, and in his efforts to make the study as useful and in- 
formative as possible used illustrations to tell the story. Although being able to 
handle the actual silver piece as the description unfolds is, of course, the ideal 
way to study a silver collection, the photography and printing of the illustrations 
are excellent. Most of the 198 plates show the objects full size, making it possible 
to discern details that would have been lost if the illustrations had been reduced. 

Text is kept to a minimum, each section having only a preface giving his- 
tory, style and development of the phase of the silverwork under discussion. 
Then the illustrations take over, continuing the story. Each illustration has a de- 
tailed description of the item shown, its place in the evolution of style, and the 
individual features of each piece mentioned and discussed, thereby letting the 
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object speak for itself. The twenty-one separate sections in this work cover all the 
forms that Indian silverwork took from the late 1860’s to 1940: bridles, bracelets, 
belts, wrist guards, necklaces and pendants, rings, earrings, and on and on down 
through a long list. 

This publication is not a technical treatise and is not intended to be, since 
other books have dealt with this aspect of silver work extensively. The first three 
sections were originally published in 1944 and 1945 as Bulletins 17, 18, and 20, 
in the Laboratory of Anthropology General Series. It was the author’s intent and 
that of the Laboratory of Anthropology to cover all phases of Indian silverwork 
in later bulletins, and the manuscripts were prepared. But circumstances had 
prevented the completion of the project; so it is gratifying to have the entire study 
at last available. 


WHAT NEXT, DOCTOR PECK? By Joseph H. Peck, M. D. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 209 pp. $3.50. 


reviewed by 


Wirtxriam D. PosTELyu 


The reviewer is Librarian of the Rudolph Matas Medical Library of Tulane 
University, New Orleans. He has contributed to professional journals in med- 
ical history, has written two monographs, and has been honored by the Marcia 
C. Noyes Award for outstanding contribution to medical librarianship. 


This is the story of a young practitioner’s life in western Utah during the 
early years of the twentieth century. Presumably the purpose of this book is en- 
tertainment, which the author succeeds admirably in providing. It is written in 
a clear style which gives the reader a vivid picture of a life in a railroad construc- 
tion camp and a mining town at the time. This book is by no means a contribution 
to medical history. Dr. Peck’s medical experiences could be duplicated in any rural 
practitioner’s life, and for this reason he has omitted most of his cases. However, 
since it gives such a good description of life in a mining community, it is a con- 
tribution to the social history of the West. 

The doctor had to learn to adapt himself to difficult living conditions if he 
wished to practice medicine in this environment. Dr. Peck did bring in two 
medical cases worth mentioning: once when he went to bed with a smallpox 
patient, and again when he peacefully slept through a delivery. These instances 
add to the charm of this short book which can be recommended as an entertain- 
ing story of an early mining town. The experiences of Dr. Peck and his wife are 
presented in an agreeably humorous style; and the illustrations are well chosen. 
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MOLLIE: The Journal of Mollie Dorsey Sanford in Nebraska and 
Colorado Territories, 1857-1866. Introduction and notes by Donald 
F. Danker. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1959, Vol. 1 of 
The Pioneer Heritage Series. 201 pp. $5.00. 


reviewed by 


Ropney C. LoeEurR 


The reviewer is Associate Professor of History in the University of Minnesota 
and has edited Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries and Forests for the Future: the 
Diaries of David T. Mason. 


America’s frontier women —a heroic breed — have rarely had their special 
trials, patience, and fortitude so faithfully recorded as in the journal of Mollie 
Dorsey Sanford. We have heard at great length of the hardships of pioneering 
among the men; but in the spirit of Old Adam little attention has been given to 
the patient, gallant women who accompanied their menfolk into the wilderness, 
far from the amenities of civilized life, and endured hardship, privations, illness, 
slavey work, and even the pangs of childbirth under the most primitive condi- 
tions. Few of these women left a written record of their experiences, so that today 
the familiar female figure of the West is either the gaudy hussy of the dancehalls 
or a lifeless statue on a pedestal. One may now read Mollie Dorsey Sanford’s 
journal and find out what life was like for frontier women! 

Following financial reverses, the Dorsey family left its Indianapolis home 
in 1857 and headed by train and steamboat for the newly-opened Nebraska Terri- 
tory. It was a romantic trip until the landing was made at Nebraska City, where 
the family lived in a small, one-room log house resembling a stable, until Father 
Dorsey built a log cabin on his new farm thirty miles away. Life in the new home 
was not unpleasant. The surroundings were beautiful, food was plentiful if 
monotonous, and there was work enough for all. Wildcats, prairie wolves, and 
rattlesnakes — one of which struck a younger brother — lent excitement and the 
thrill of danger to a frontier life that lacked the cultural refinements of the East. 
Yet there was reading material on the frontier, considerable visiting back and 
forth, newspapers, singing, and a hearty interest in religious affairs that preserved 
a cultural link with areas to the East. 

In the spring of 1858 Mollie went to Nebraska City, where she earned her 
living as a dressmaker and seamstress. Frontier women, while lacking the oppor- 
tunities for shopping possessed by their more fortunate sisters in the East, were 
conscious of style, for, as Mollie recorded, although her grandfather “thinks it 
is an unpardonable sin for us to wear hoops, but we think to be out of the world 
and out of fashion too is a little too hard, so we persist in the style, and when 
the boughten ones give out, we substitute small grapevines.” 

Following her marriage in 1860 to Byron N. Sanford, a young blacksmith 
from New York State, the young couple caught the Colorado fever and decided 
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to go to Denver where it was reported a blacksmith could make $8 to $10 a day. 
They shared a wagon with another couple in return for giving help in driving 
cattle. The journey was not a pleasant one, and there was no rainbow at the end 
of the journey. 

In Denver, housing conditions were appalling, even for one used to frontier 
living, and Mollie found that “hundreds of families are living in wagons, tents, 
and shelters made of carpets and bedding.” With their funds almost exhausted 
(a plethora of blacksmiths inhabited Denver), the Sanfords found employment 
with a mining company, provided Mollie would cook for some of the miners. 
Mollie’s duties as a cook were at Gold Hill, high above Boulder, where she fed 
nearly twenty men daily; she had to work under the most primitive conditions, 
with no conveniences at all, cooking her staples on a fire in a pile of rocks: bread, 
meat and coffee. 

When the Civil War reached the Colorado Territory, Sanford joined the 
Colorado Volunteers as a 2nd lieutenant and Mollie became an Army wife, fol- 
lowing her husband to Ft. Lyon and Camp Weld. Sanford was in the battle of 
Pigeons Ranch in New Mexico, a Union victory; but he later resigned his com- 
mission and spent most of the rest of the war in the supply service. 

Mollie’s journal is a sensitive account of an intelligent girl who left a large 
city and moved to successive frontiers, each more primitive than the earlier one, 
until — high in the Rockies— she experienced the utmost privation. With few 
other women about for companionship, she was expected to do slavey work with 
equipment scarcely equal to that of the Indians. As a social document of the fron- 
tier, this journal has few equals and it is recommended as a helpful corrective to 
those bemused by glamorous accounts of the West, either in print or in television 
programs. 


mn 


THE FIGHTING PARSON: The Biography of Colonel John M. 
Chivington. By Reginald S. Craig. Los Angeles: Westernlore Press, 
1959. 284 pp. $7.50. 


reviewed by 


Martin Harpwickx Hatu 


Dr. Hall is a member of the Department of History at McNeese State College 


and author of an article in the Winter 1959 number of ARIZONA and the 
WEST. 


John Milton Chivington was born in Ohio of pioneer parents in 1821. A 
strong, muscular youth, he began working full time at the age of thirteen in the 
timber business. In 1842 he attended a series of revival meetings which so im- 
pressed him that he joined the Methodist church. Two years later he entered the 
ministry. The Reverend Chivington soon gained fame as a stalwart opponent of 
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slavery, as well as of vice and crime. On one occasion, after having been warned 
not to preach, he appeared in his pulpit with two pistols which he placed on each 
side of his Bible. “By the grace of God and these two revolvers,” he announced, “I 
am going to preach here today.” Such fearless tactics earned him the title of 
“The Fighting Parson.” As he moved from district to district (including mission- 
ary work with the Wyandottes in Indian Territory), he could always take pride 
in knowing he had left behind revitalized parishes. In 1860 he migrated to the 
frontier town of Denver in the newly-created Territory of Colorado. 

With the outbreak of the War for Southern Independence, the governor of 
Colorado offered Chivington the position of chaplain in the First Regiment, Colo- 
rado Volunteers. This honor he declined, for he wanted a “fighting” commission. 
The governor consequently awarded him the field rank of major. When Con- 
federate General Henry Hopkins Sibley invaded New Mexico, the First Regi- 
ment marched to the rescue. At Apache Canyon Chivington led a detachment 
which dealt Sibley’s Confederates their first defeat. Two days later, while the 
main Union army fought at Glorieta Pass, Chivington commanded a rear-guard 
foray which destroyed the enemy’s supply train. This destruction was the crucial 
action of the campaign. The Confederates, already seriously short of war materiel, 
were stopped cold, and soon were retreating hastily back to Texas. 

After the New Mexico campaign, the First Regiment — with Chivington 
now its colonel — returned to Colorado to protect the Territory from the ravages 
of hostile Indians. The most famous encounter took place against Black Kettle’s 
Cheyennes at Sand Creek. On entering Denver after this engagement, Chiving- 
ton and his men received a hero’s welcome, and the territorial legislature passed a 
resolution expressing its gratitude. 

What ordinarily would have gone down in history as just another punitive 
engagement with hostile Indians was soon magnified into a bloody massacre of 
friendly Indians. An Indian trader who had suffered economically at Sand Creek 
wrote a distorted account of the affair to the Joint Committee on the Conduct 
of the War in an effort to secure Federal compensation for his losses. There fol- 
lowed two Congressional and one military hearing which afforded Chivington’s 
personal and political enemies a golden opportunity to discredit him. Biased, 
falsified, and even hearsay testimony characterized all three investigations. News- 
papers contributed their share to influencing public opinion by publishing these 
accounts. Although the results of all three hearings were indecisive, Chivington’s 
reputation was nonetheless ruined. 

Chivington felt that because of the unfavorable public reaction to Sand 
Creek it would be detrimental to his church if he veturned to the ministry. In- 
stead, after the war he moved about the country engaging in a number of busi- 
ness enterprises. He eventually returned to Denver where cancer claimed his 
life in 1894. From 1864 to the last, however, the Fighting Parson withstood 
popular prejudice, proudly maintaining, “I stand by Sand Creek.” 

Reginald S. Craig was born and reared in Colorado where, as a youth, he 
became familiar with the Chivington legend. But not until recently did he deter- 
mine to investigate Chivington’s career to separate the truth from fallacy. Aided 
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by years of legal experience, he set about examining and weighing the volumi- 
nous evidence. The result of his research is a long-needed, scholarly biography 
of one of the most maligned men of the West. 

Although Craig pays adequate attention to Chivington’s early life, the bulk 
of his biography deals with the colonel’s wartime career which reached its climax 
at Sand Creek. Of prime importance is the author’s endeavor to depict past events 
in their proper perspective. He does not —as some historians are prone to do — 
commit the error of judging the past by, or reading into it, today’s mores and 
values. He amply describes the nature and habits of the Plains Indians, and the 
white settlers’ attitudes and reaction to their opponents’ warlike way of life. What 
most contemporary Easterners (and, indeed, many Americans today) could not 
fully comprehend was that two wholly different and mutually incompatible cul- 
tures had collided — one inevitably had to destroy the other. Craig points out 
that Easterners (having long since exterminated or otherwise gotten rid of their 
Indian menace) had developed “do gooder” ideas about the “noble savage.” No 
longer having to experience savage Indian depredations themselves, they were 
unable to understand the frontier whites’ Indian problem. It was no surprise that 
public opinion (outside the frontier West) soundly condemned Chivington for 
his “bloody massacre.” Even if this were not enough, Craig presents salient evi- 
dence that Black Kettle’s Cheyennes were anything but friendly, since among 
their possessions were stolen property and fresh white scalps. Finally, Craig 
explains the motives of those whose testimony was adverse to the colonel. The 
Indian trader who wanted compensation for his lost goods, personal enemies 
(such as the man who had been passed over when Chivington was promoted to 
colonel), and political opponents (the Anti-State faction in Colorado) were 
determined to, and did, discredit him. Most historians have utilized the testi- 
mony given at the Sand Creek hearings without an adequate appraisal of the 
background and motives of those who gave it. Craig has done an admirable job 
not only in producing a fine biography, but also in bringing to light the true facts 
of Sand Creek which vindicate Chivington’s once tarnished character. 

The volume’s value is enhanced by an attractive format, an adequate index, 
and an appendix composed of a legal analysis of the Sand Creek hearings by the 
author (a practicing attorney and former army officer), extracts of testimony given 
at the three hearings, and Chivington’s military reports of the Sand Creek engage- 
ment taken from the Official Records. 

















A ROUNDUP OF WESTERN READING 
by 
THE OLD BOOKAROOS 
B. W. ALLRED 
_jJ. GC Dykes 
F. G. RENNER 





Epiror’s NOTE: Because no single magazine or journal in the United States 
serves effectively as a clearing house for the large varieties of Western literature in 
current publication, ARIZONA and the WEST wishes to devote considerable 
space in each issue to reviews and notices of every type of recent Western book. 
Three of America’s most ardent and knowledgeable bookmen — B. W. Allred, 
Jefferson C. Dykes, and Fred G. Renner — contribute a section of brief notices to 
supplement our regular full-length reviews. They are know as “The Old Book- 
aroos” and use Charles M. Russell’s depiction of three riders as their literary trade- 
mark. Each was born in the West — Allred in Utah, Dykes in Texas, and Renner 
in Montana —and each was educated in a Western university. Each has lived 
and worked in all seventeen Western states, and each is now a technical authority 
with the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, D.C. All three are members of the Potomac “Corral” of Westerners, and 
corresponding members of the “corrals” in Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New 
York, and Wyoming. All three are large collectors of Western Americana, and 
each is an author in his own right. 


an 


George Hendricks wrote The Bad Man of the West (Naylor, $5) back in 
1941 just before he took off to the wars for five long years. The current printing 
(somewhat revised ) is the third. Under such headings as “Motives and Influence,” 
“The Technique of the Bad Man,” “Who Were the Bad Men?” and “The Phi- 
losophy of the Bad Man of the West,” the author has made a clinical analysis of 
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the Western outlaw. The organization of the material makes it almost impossible 
to trace the career of one particular bad man — the emphasis is on the composite. 
A top job of research and a real attempt to explore the psychology of the bad man, 
plus a good bibliography and index, make this a good buy. 


Embarcadero (Coward-McCann, $4.75) by Richard H. Dillon contains a 
highly interesting collection of sea stories with ties to old-time San Francisco. The 
central waterfront (Embarcadero) of San Francisco was the major maritime center 
of the Pacific following the Gold Rush. This book is not concerned with the 
history of the port, but with sea adventures that started or ended there. Captain 
Bully Hayes, the port’s very own pirate; Ben Boyd, gentleman adventurer; Bully 
Waterman, the prototype of all the tough Yankee clipper-masters; Sam Brannan, 
the lively Saint; and others on adventure bent fill its pages. There is appropriately 
a chapter on “Shanghai Days in San Francisco,” for it was here that the art of 
“shanghaiing” or crimping a seaman for the long trips to China (or anywhere 
else) was perfected. An expansion of the small section of good photographs and 
an index would have increased the value of the book. Despite these faults, it 
is mighty entertaining. 


Cannibal Coast (Naylor, $5) by Ed Kilman is the history of those giant 
copper-hued cannibals, the Karankawa Indians of the Texas Coast. The first 
Americans to greet early Europeans that landed on the Texas shore, these “Kronks” 
enslaved Cabeza de Vaca of the ill-fated Narvaez expedition of 1528, welcomed 
La Salle’s exploring fleet in 1685, and later massacred the surviving remnant of 
nearly 300 colonists who had come with La Salle to establish a French foothold 
in Texas. They resisted Spanish colonization and harassed the encroachment of 
Stephen F. Austin’s settlers. Austin signed a treaty with the Kronks which the 
latter never kept. They stubbornly resisted subjugation but finally were extermi- 
nated. The author regards the Kronks as the meanest, greediest, laziest, most 
treacherous, lecherous, vicious, cowardly, insolent aborigines of the Southwest. 
Kronk warriors were magnificient physical specimens standing 6 to 7 feet tall. 
Ravenous cannibals, they were both feared and despised by other tribes. They 
were amphibious hunters finding food in coastal bay waters and inlets. Alligators 
were a favorite food, and Kronks were skilled at shooting fish with bow and arrow 
or spear. Cannibal Coast deals with the Texas frontier, where a tempestuous race 
of first Americans fought Christian advancement for nearly three hundred years 
before they were exterminated. Author Gilman has done a resourceful job of 
research on a rare phase of Western Americana. 


The Cahuilla Indians (Westernlore Press, $7.50) by Harry C. James is 
Volume Eighteen in the fine Great West and Indian Series being published by 
Paul Bailey. The Cahuillas are little known outside their native Southern Cali- 
fornia mountains and deserts where they have been considered both peaceful 
and industrious. But they could fight and on occasion they did, particularly under 
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the leadership of Chief Juan Antonio. Fig Tree John is the best known of the 
modern Cahuilla—the late Edwin Corle wrote a very good novel about John. 
The best part of the book, however, is not the story of Juan Antonio or Fig Tree 
John or the fighting during the early Anglo period, but the description of the 
way of life of these people. Their legends and lore are described with fidelity. 
There are some excellent photographs and some good drawings of Cahuilla picto- 
graphs by Don Louis Perceval. 


Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry (Antiquarian Press, $17.50) 
by Capt. George F. Price is a fine reprint of a book first issued in 1883. It had 
become harder to find with the years and this edition, limited to 750 (700 for 
sale) copies, may not be large enough to meet the demand. Practically all the 
service of the Fifth, from its organization in 1855 to the beginning of the Civil 
War, was in Texas. The list of officers who served in Texas reads like a review 
of the best known generals of both the North and South during the war. Albert 
Sidney Johnston, Robert E. Lee, John Bell Hood, and Fitzhugh Lee rose high 
in Confederate ranks; and George H. Thomas, George Stoneman, and James 
Oakes each attained the grade of general officer in the Union forces. The Fifth 
manned the crude forts on the Texas frontier, fought the Indians, chased Cortina’s 
Mexican raiders back over the Rio Grande, and even made a brief foray into Mex- 
ico on Cortina’s trail. The Fifth saw much service in the Virginia campaigns 
during the Civil War and was engaged in garrison duty in the South during the 
early years of Reconstruction. However, the Sioux, Arapahos, and Cheyennes 
were acting up on the Plains; and in 1868 the Fifth was back at its first job, 
Indian fighting. The regiment was in Arizona for three years (1872-1875) to 
deal with the Apaches, then returned to the Northern Plains for the campaigns 
of 1876 and 1877. One of the most important features of this book is the detailed 
military record of each of the officers who served with the Fifth. Over 400 of the 
700-odd pages are devoted to these records, making this a reference volume of 
merit. The appendix provides much additional information on the regiment and 
its personnel, and adds to its reference value. 


One of the finest volumes of all railroadiana is the new Pictorial Supplement 
to Denver, South Park, and Pacific (Rocky Mountain Railroad Club, Box 2391, 
Denver 1, Colorado, $15) by R. H. Kindig, E. J. Haley, and M. C. Poor. Poor's 
Denver, South Park, and Pacific, the chronicle of this well-loved railroad, is out- 
of-print and much sought by collectors of Western Americana and transportation 
history. The present volume is just what the title indicates: a pictorial supple- 
ment to Poor’s history — but what a supplement! Very little more has been learned 
about the railroad in the ten years since Poor’s book was issued, but many pictures 
have been found. In addition to the many photographs, which include some of 
the finest shots of Colorado mountain scenery ever reproduced, there are eight 
full-page color plates — four by Philip Ronfor and four by Richard Ward. Each 
copy of the book is numbered ‘and signed by the three authors. 
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Willie Boy — A Desert Manhunt (Paisano Press, $5.95) by Harry Lawton 
is the grim story of the famous posse hunt for the “mad-dog of the Morongos” in 
the Mohave Desert in the early fall of 1909. In true Paiute custom, Willie Boy 
shot Old Mike Boniface, ran off with his daughter, Lolita, and fled into the arid 
wastes of the Mohave. For days Willie dodged the posse of whites and Indians. 
He existed from waterhole to waterhole in temperatures that have killed men in 
less than a day. During a wearisome flight he covered over 500 miles of blistering 
desert, living on rabbits, roots and lizards, harried by a posse under a burning sun. 
As a sheer feat of desert endurance, says the author, the Wille Boy episode is 
unparalleled. The book is illustrated with photographs taken by Randolph W. 
Madison, a reporter for the Los Angeles Record. These photographs provide one 


of the best pictorial records ever made of a Western posse on a manhunt. 


Hunting Pronghorn Antelope (Stackpole, $6.50) by Bert Popowski gives 
the best account to date of the pronghorn. This unique creature, with odd body 
characteristics and unusual habits, is native only to North America and has no 
other living kin on the globe. He has been with us for ages: antelope fossils at 
Rancho La Brea in California are ten thousand years old, and some fossil antelope 
ancestors in Nebraska sediments are said to be several hundred thousand years 
old. The pronghorn’s homeland extends from Canada in the north through the 
Great Plains and deep into Old Mexico. Once numbering forty to sixty-five mil- 
lion head, they were recklessly reduced by hunters to about thirty thousand in 
1924. As a result of valiant conservation work on the part of a few men, numbers 
have since increased to over three hundred thousand head. The author supplies 
interesting facts on antelope habitat and habits, antelope distribution and hunting 
methods, and care of meat and hides. 





























